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PLANNING AND GREATER FEDERATION 


This is the time of year when recognition is given to the one-and- 
a-quarter million Canadians who support most of Canada’s voluntary 
health and welfare services in urban communities by their annual contri- 
butions to community chests, welfare federations and united funds. Last 
year these people gave $14,010,614. This year they will give $15,500,000 
if they continue to respond, as in the past, to the challenge of growing 
population, new suburban areas being served, new services in the united 
community campaigns, and much needed improvements in the quality 
of services. 

The expansion of united fund raising is dealt with elsewhere in this 
issue in an article entitled “Extension of a Design for Giving”. This 
article draws an analogy between the League of Nations and United 
Nations on the one hand and united fund ‘Taising organizations on the 
other. The analogy is appropriate and yet incomplete. 

It is appropriate in that the world community organization and the 
local community organizations both represent successful efforts in volun- 
tary cooperation, and both have shortcomings which men of good will 
are attempting to eradicate; beth are disparaged by isolationists and men 
of small vision; and both are supported, from know ledge or spontaneous 
sympathy, by great masses of people. 


The analogy is limited in that community chests and other united 
funds represent only the financing part of the voluntary welfare program, 
while the United Nations Organization combines planning and admin- 
istration, as well as financing, in a single corporate entity. 

The analogy is most complese where, as in more and more commun- 
ities, the united funds cooperate in the work of community welfare 
councils which plan and coordinate all the welfare efforts, governmental 
and voluntary, in the community. 

Social planning is constantly improving and spreading, but its growth 
and acceptance have not been as dramatic as that of its fund- -raising twin. 
As public pressure for expanded federated fund-raising campaigns gains 
strength, agencies and contributors must both keep sight of the pre- 
requisite of successful federation, that it depends on community-w ide 
budgetting and planning. These make it possible to set campaign goals 
that are based on identified needs and realistic appraisal of how much 
people are able and willing to give, in any particular community and at 
any particular time, to meet those needs. 
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A NEW COUNCIL TEAM 


We take pleasure in announcing an important reorganization in 
Council administration. It has been carried out on recommendations 
contained in a detailed study of Canadian Welfare Council internal 
organization by the Organization and Methods Branch of the federal 
Civil Service Commission. The new plan groups all the Council’s services 
into three main branches, Welfare Services, Information, and Admin- 
istration, each headed by an officer responsible to the Executive Director. 
It is hoped that this division of responsibility will improve efficiency 1 in 
Council operations by facilitating coordinaton and cooperaton between 
the various Council services, and will free the Executive Director from 
much administrative detail. 


Director of Welfare Services 

In charge of the Welfare Services 
branch will be Phyllis Burns, formerly 
secretary of the Family and Child 
Welfare Division and well known to 
Council members. She will be con- 
cerned with the Council’s program as 


Miss Burns has completed seven 
years of association with the Council 
—six with the Child Welfare Division, 
four with the Family Welfare Divi- 
sion, and one with the merged Divi- 
sion. While on the Council staff, she 
has also served as Secretary of the 


carried out through its divisions and 
special projects, and will coordinate 
the activities of the welfare services 
staff. 


Canadian Conference of Social Work, 
a post she is now relinquishing. Be- 
fore she came to the Council in 1947 





she was, for four years, assistant 
director of the Maritime School of 
Social Work, Halifax. From 1938 to 
1944 she was a case-worker and super- 
visor in children’s agencies in Mont- 
real and Hamilton. She graduated in 
political science and _ history from 
Dalhousie University in 1935 and 
received her diploma i in social science 
at the University of Toronto in 1938. 


R. E. G. DAVIS 
Executive Director 





PHYLLIS BURNS 
Director of Welfare Services 


PATRICIA GODFREY 
Information Officer 


MARGARET FERGUSON 
Administrative Officer 
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A NEW COUNCIL TEAM (cont'd) 


Administrative Officer 


New to the Council is Margaret 
Ferguson who has been appointed to 
the recently created post of Admin- 
istrative Officer. She will be in charge 
of accounting, financing and office 
management—in short, the supervision 
and coordination of the Council’s 
administrative operations. 


Miss Ferguson’s varied experience 
will be of great value in the work she 
is doing at the Council. From 1942 to 
1945 she served in the Women’s 
Division of the R.C.A.F., working on 
aircrew selection. She completed the 
Arts course and the Law course at the 
University of Toronto, receiving an 
LL.B. in 1949. Following this she was 
executive secretary to the Civic Ad- 
visory Council of Toronto, a body 
made up of voluntary representatives 
of city-wide groups, and worked with 
social agencies, business firms, labour, 
professional and educational groups 
and government officials. She then 
joined the Probation Service in the 
Ontario Attorney General’s Depart- 
ment and was attached to the adult 
courts for the city of Ottawa and 
Carleton County. 


Information Officer 


Patricia Godfrey, a familiar figure 
in Council affairs, has become Infor- 
mation Officer. Although technically 
this is not a new position, the scope 


of the work has been widened to 
include general public relations, pub- 
licity and information services. 

Miss Godfrey has been with the 
Council since 1951 as executive assis- 
tant to the Executive Director, a post 
which has been eliminated. She is a 
graduate in English and History 
(M.A. in English) of the University 
of Toronto. During the war she did 
outstanding work in welfare with the 
British Women’s Voluntary Services 
in the worst periods of air attack. For 
this she was made an M.B.E. After 
returning to Canada she received the 
master’s degree in social work at the 
University of Toronto and _ since 
coming to the Council has, among 
other duties, served as secretary to 
special Council committees, including 
the Committee on Function and 
Organization. 


Last Minute News 

Just as we go to press, news comes 
in that Peter Stanne has been ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Family and 
Child Welfare Division, and Ghislaine 
Guindon has been appointed Assistant 
Secretary. They will take up their 
duties early in September. With 
Marion Murphy, the Associate Secre- 
tary, the Division staff now numbers 
three full-time workers as authorized 
by the Board of Governors. More 
about the new staff in our next issue. 


IN SHORT SUPPLY 


Proceedings of the third, fourth and tenth Canadian Conference on Social Work 
(1932, 1934 and 1946). These are needed by several libraries, and if any readers 
have unused copies of these Proceedings that they are willing to part with, they will 
be doing a good service by sending them to: 


Publications Department, 
Canadian Welfare Council, 
245 Cooper Street, Ottawa. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


I have just received our copy of 
the May 1 issue of Canadian Welfare. 

Needless to say I have read the 
article on Indian Affairs in Ontario 
(page 20) with more than passing 
interest. I think it is only fitting, how- 
ever, that I should write you as there 
are one or two obvious inaccuracies 
which I feel should be brought to 
your notice. 

I would refer specifically to the 
bracketed part which reads as follows: 

“Indians may vote in any federal 

election only if they leave their 

reservations and surrender all addi- 
tional treaty rights including ex- 
emption from income taxes.” 

It appears to me that you may 
possibly have confused the subject of 
voting with that of enfranchisement. 
However, voting and _ enfranchise- 
ment are two separate things. 

The position with respect to voting 
at Federal elections may be briefly 
summarized as follows: Indians who 
are not ordinarily resident on an 
Indian reserve are entitled to vote at 
Federal elections in the same manner 
as other Canadian citizens. Indian 
veterans of World War I and World 
War II and their wives are eligible 
to vote irrespective of whether they 
are ordinarily resident on or off a 
reserve. Indians ordinarily resident on 
an Indian reserve may also vote at 
Federal elections provided they waive 


any right to exemption from taxation 
on or in respect of personal property 
held on the reserve. It is, of course, 
entirely a matter for the individual 
Indians concerned whether they wish 
to exercise the franchise. Voting does 
not in any way affect their treaty 
rights or their Indian status. 


The term “enfranchisement” as 
used in the Indian Act has nothing 
whatever to do with voting at Fed- 
eral elections although it is frequently 
confused with conferring of the 
electoral franchise. An Indian, upon 
his own application and approval of 
the Governor in Council, may be 
enfranchised, which is the act where- 
by he is removed from the provisions 
of the Indian Act and other statutes 
relating to Indians. However, his 
racial status remains unchanged. Upon 
enfranchisement, an Indian is paid 
any funds that may be due him, but 
he does not retain rights under the 
Indian Act. 


I hope the foregoing will clarify 
this matter and will be of assistance 
in any future writing you may do on 
this subject. 

Yours sincerely, 
H. M. Jones, 


Director. 


Indian Affairs Branch, 
Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration. 


COMING EVENTS OF INTEREST TO COUNCIL MEMBERS 


October 21 to 23. Ontario-Quebec Family Agencies Institute, Illahee Lodge, 
Cobourg. Discussion leaders: Margaret Cork, Alcoholism Research Foun- 
dation, and Elizabeth Lloyd, School of Social Welfare, St. Patrick’s 


College, Ottawa. 


January 26 and 27, 1955. Midwinter Meeting of the Community Chests 
and Councils Division, Canadian Welfare Council, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto. Theme: Social Planning in Expanding Federation. 
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RECREATION AND THE WELFARE DOLLAR 
By ALAN F. KLEIN 


HEsSt budget committees and 
welfare councils find themselves 
caught in a general demand for 

more money to maintain and extend 
service, with no suitable yardstick 
with which to assess either commun- 
ity need or effectiveness in meeting it. 
Because standards of service and 
methods of assessment are not well 
developed, too often Chest budgetting 
must be done, with all the best 
intentions, by intuition and guess- 
work. Nowhere is this more apparent 
than in the so-called leisure time field. 


Terms 

Leisure time services are often re- 
ferred to as Recreation, Informal 
Education, and Group Work services. 
These titles in themselves reveal con- 
fusion. Many agencies included under 
this umbrella are not in agreement as 
to their function or the basis of their 
service. Reviewing them together in 
one category for purposes of budget- 
ting adds to the burden of budget 
committees because no common base 
for comparison can be established and 
because the objectives of such agen- 
cies are often obscure. Vague and 
general terms are applied to stated 
purposes, such as character building, 
fellowship, youth service, providing 
wholesome _ recreation, brotherhood 
and the like. The very vagueness of 
the purposes almost defies the estab- 
lishment of criteria for the measure- 
ment of results. 


Budgets and Services 
Making it more difficult is the prac- 
tice of lumping items in budgets to 
hide them, labelling items inaccurately 
to heighten the sales appeal, and using 
Chest report forms that seem to have 
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been designed to fog the general 
distinctions in operational categories 
rather than to produce clarity. Chest 
budget committees need analysed 
budgets instead of summarized bud- 
gets. 


Budgets are not merely lists of 
figures related to an accounting sys- 
tem. They are blue prints of agency 
policy, program and priorities, trans- 
lated into dollars and cents. Budget 
committees are called upon, therefore, 
to pass upon the agency service and 
not a financial statement alone, with- 
out reference to the policies that 
govern the service. 





Alan Klein is an associate professor 
of social work at the University of 
Toronto, and recreation training ad- 
viser to the Community Programmes 
Branch, Ontario Department of Edu- 
cation. 


This article is adapted from a paper 
which he gave last March to the 
annual meeting of the Recreation 
Division, Welfare Council of Toronto 
and District. We have had a letter 
from a staff member of the Toronto 
Council which says: “It [the paper] 
has been enthusiastically received in 
Toronto, and we are arranging meet- 
ings of representatives of agencies to 
discuss the implications and consider 
what action should be taken to imple- 
ment the recommendations. We have 
had requests from other parts of 
Canada and the States that the article 
should be published.” 

We are pleased to publish it at a 
time when the financing of Red 
Feather services is engaging our atten- 
tion. 
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As funds become more difficult to 
obtain in large enough quantity to 
meet social need, certain services 
may have to be curtailed. In the 
interests of improved services and 
efficient community planning, services 
should be reviewed and _ evaluated 
regularly, whether funds are scarce 
or plentiful. 

Annual review procedures whereby 
the community planning body and 
the agencies together look at their 
services on a regular basis at certain 
set intervals, or at parts of their 
service which relate to parts of other 
agencies’ services at more fre- 
quent intervals, are part of good 
community practice. Without criteria, 
however, such practice is difficult. 
Priorities and standards must be de- 
veloped to protect and conserve high 
quality services and discourage others. 


There is a problem of which ser- 
vices are to be legitimately included 
in united fund raising campaigns. 
Perhaps the time has arrived when 
Community Chests must evaluate 
further their purpose in fund raising. 
If, as it might be contended, united 
campaigns were instituted merely to 
reduce the number of individual 
appeals in any community, and not 
specifically to raise welfare funds or 
evaluate the effectiveness of any com- 
munity service in the Chest, funds 
would not be allocated on the criteria 
of social need in a community but on 
some other set of values. It is difficult 
to conceive of this being the intent 
behind the organization of a Chest 
in any community in Canada. 


The large donors who welcomed 
Chest financing would scarcely agree 
that their sole interest was to reduce 
the number of appeals with no regard 
for meeting community needs on a 
sound basis. Most donors associate 
the Red Feather with social welfare 
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and they expect their contributions 
will be allocated to meet the most 
serious needs in their community, in 
the order of importance, with an 
assurance that their money will be 
used wisely. Chest publicity seems to 
support this view. 
Leisure Time Services 

If the purpose of united fund rais- 
ing is to meet the social needs of the 
community, how may the welfare 
dollar be allocated with reference to 
the slice that goes to meet leisure 
time needs? It is the contention here 
that Chest funds should be used to 
support leisure time services of a 
welfare mature and that agencies 
supported by chests should be able 
to demonstrate that their chest sup- 
ported programs fall into the welfare 
category. 

Leisure time services of a welfare 
nature are social work services. It is 
true that they are available to so- 
called normal persons with average 
needs. However, they are not offered 
as a recreational service. They are 
rendered in groups small enough so 
that the people in them can be 
treated as individuals. The activities 
are consciously designed to develop 
the potentialities of each member of 
the group and to round him out so 
that he is matured to live in our kind 
of society, socialized, committed to 
democracy and free from neurotic 
unhappiness. 

Secondly, social work in groups is 
available also to persons who have 
special social needs. The programs 
are designed for persons who are too 
shy or timid to go to a recreational 
service, or too aggressive and belliger- 
ent to be permitted into one. They 
are for people who do not know how 
to play, get — with other people, 
or act properly in 2 normal social 
setting. They serve people whose 
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family setting, childhood experiences, 
relationships to parents and so on, 
have made them socially immature. 
They are designed for those whose 
ability to mix with the opposite sex 
has not developed normally. Services 
of this type use many recreational 
activities but the activities are used 
to meet special and identified needs, 
not for fun alone. The program is 
custom-made to fit the member. Such 
services are not designed to last for 
longer than needed in each instance. 
Here is the special diet for the indi- 
vidual, as differentiated from the 
balanced diet for all. This is sharp- 


shooting, not scattershot. 


Agencies that render these services 
are mot recreational agencies. They 
are social welfare agencies, designed 
to provide consciously and skilfully 
a personalized service to people with 
special needs. They are to recreation 
what case work is to counselling. 


When Are They Welfare Services? 


Some criteria for identifying a high 
standard agency in both the situations 
described are: 


Such service cannot be rendered without 
selective intake and careful interviewing 
so as to match service to need. Its value 
is not judged by members served but by 
quality of service. 


Such service requires skilled grouping 
and activity selection. 


Such service uses activities to develop 
well adjusted citizens, not primarily to 
make objects or win games. 


Such a service is sensitive to the dangers 
of uncontrolled competition, and is aware 
that large gym and swim programs must 
be related to individual needs and not be 
open generally to anyone who walks in. 


Such a service needs a specially trained 
staff, and keeps records in order to test 
its results. It can demonstrate, therefore, 
what it does. 
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Such a service is closely integrated into 
the community through home visiting, 
parent education, adult education and 
services specially tailored to the life of 
the community. 


Such a service goes out to find the 
people who need it. 


Such a service is not developed for one 
income group alone. Its sole condition 
is a welfare need that it can meet. 


Such a service does not run general and 
public dances. It should not be necessary 
to divert the needed space and the time 
of skilled staff to raise money in this 
fashion, when both might be put to more 
important use in educational and pre- 
ventive programming. 

Such a service does not duplicate the 
recreational services. It complements 
them. It refers persons to them who do 
not need the welfare service, and takes 
from them referrals of persons who do. 


Such a service works closely with the 
other local welfare services. 


Such a service recognizes the need for 
continual self-evaluation and hence it is 
able to come to a budget hearing ready 
to reveal all the facts about its operation 
because it knows that its service can 
stand the closest scrutiny, and that it can 
demonstrate that it is entitled to a share 
of the scarce welfare dollar. 

Such a service is administratively budget- 
conscious and allocates its money care- 
fully. It has an accounting system that 
reveals its operation accurately. 


Such a service spends the bulk of its 
money for social welfare service to 
people. The maintenance of community 
centre buildings, gymnasia, and swim- 
ming pools are more properly the respon- 
sibility of public programs, school boards, 
or special support. Voluntary agencies 
may have gyms and pools if they are 
essential to the fulfillment of the pur- 
poses of the agency. The part they play 
in rendering a welfare service provides 
the justification for them and hence the 
criteria for their support. 


Such services are selective, qualitative 
and specialized. Among special cate- 
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gories one may also cite pioneering 
efforts, e.g. for the aged, for patients 
recently discharged from mental hos- 
pitals, for new Canadian groups with 
special problems, and agency summer 
camps that meet these same criteria. 


Community Values 


If leisure time programs are well 
done they are justified and should be 
supported adequately by the com- 
munity because they attack social 
problems before they become serious 
enough to require remedial and cor- 
rective treatment. Well conceived 
leisure time programs then are pre- 
ventive, and as such make good sense 
in community planning. In promoting 
leisure time programs over the years 
in Canada I have been an insurance 
salesman selling a tremendous bargain 
in community insurance against social 
ill. Such leisure time services are 
designed to promote highly desirable 
objects. These are: 


1. To help the individual to develop 
his personality to its greatest 
potential; to help him to move 
toward maturity; to promote indi- 
vidual adjustment; to develop 
leadership; to develop social re- 
sponsibility. 

2. To develop mature groups of 
people who learn how to work 
together. 

3. To inculcate social values and to 
provide for citizenship education. 

4. To educate for livi ing in a democ- 
racy. 

5. To transmit culture. 

These categories must be refined 

further to provide criteria for eval- 

uation. 

But these things do not just happen. 
They must be designed and effected 
through sound agency programming 
under skilled leadership; and unless 
they do happen, leisure time activities 
in social agencies lack justification. 
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The number of activities conducted 
and the number of persons attending 
are meaningless statistics. What were 
the objectives? Were they worthy of 
Chest support? Were they achieved? 
These are the questions to be asked. 
Persons entrusted with subscribed 
funds should not be asked to accept 
vague answers. The risks to society 
are too high to condone poor services 
predicated upon vague or unreached 
goals. 


Differentiating 


In the light of the foregoing, bud- 
get committees can begin to think 
about asking for demonstration and 
proof of the social effectiveness of 
the leisure time services that request 
support. An example of this kind of 
philosophy is found in the following 
statement from the “Report of Staff 
Seminar—YWCA of Canada”, Jan- 
uary 1954: 


In addition to being a Christian, 
Woman's, Membership and World move- 
ment, as the public looks at us we are 
something more—a social agency. As a 
social agency, the YWCA contributes 
toward providing services which the 
community considers are necessary to 
the communal life of the town or city. 
Community leaders look to the YWCA 
staff and expect them to be ‘out in front’. 
This is partly because of our origins and 
the fact that the YWCA has retained its 
concern for large issues. This is one of 
the great strengths of the YWCA—this 
need to pioneer; this need to join forces 
with the community outside the YWCA 
building. 

The community expects us to account 
to them about what we do in the com- 
munity, and they don’t look at us in 
parts; they don’t look at us in depart- 
ments. They look at us as a whole 
Association .. . 

In the YWCA we work with groups 
but it is conscious work with groups, not 
happenstance. We have a conscious way 
of working with people and the activity 
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itself is not the important thing. The 
important thing is what happens to the 
people. Program is never an end result. 
It is the tool we use in helping individ- 
uals. 

Recreation for the residents of a 
community is a public responsibility. 
Not only is this recognized in the 
literature on recreation, but more and 
more it is recognized by municipal- 
ities themselves. Very few cities or 
towns in which voluntary welfare 
dollars are channelled into recreation 
lack public recreation services. These 
services are designed to meet the 
recreational interests of all the people 
of the community and in most com- 
munities where they exist they are 
varied, they go on the year round, 
and they are supervised. 

Sometimes, professional workers 
and Board people tend erroneously to 
underrate public recreation and to 
imply that it is a second rate service. 
Some equate it with mass activities, 
playgrounds, games and leagues. In a 
few cases such criticism may be justi- 
fied. In some cases however, the ser- 
vice of the private agency itself is not 
appreciably different from _ public 
recreation. Where the criticism is 
justified the answer is not to invest 
scarce welfare dollars in rendering a 
substitute service. The better direction 
is community organization and social 
action to improve the public service. 

It is contended here that the word 
recreation should be eliminated from 
Chest thinking. Chest committees are 
inevitably hard pressed to justify 
recreational allocations, because the 
word implies enjoyment and fun to 
most people, sports to others, dances 
to others, and so on. The term clouds 
the issue and hides the social welfare 
component in high quality services. 
The person is often lost sight of. 

Chest-financed agencies in the 
leisure time field should be inter- 
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preted as social agencies whose objec- 
tives are more welfare than recrea- 
tional, i.e. not just for enjoyment and 
general satisfaction alone. 


Recreation however, may be a tool 
used to help people. Here now is the 
crux of the difference. In Off the Job 
Living, Ott Romney, an authority on 
recreation, writes that recreation is 
an end unto itself. As such, then, it is 
a public responsibility. 

But social agencies in the leisure 
time field see recreation only as one 
of the tools they use, and they regard 
their job as social welfare. This is a 
community chest obligation if the 
social welfare is, in fact, realized. We 
must begin to use better descriptive 
terms, sharpen our objectives, and 
fashion instruments to evaluate and 
test the claims made by agencies. 


The Ladder of Need 


Some agencies that are not recre- 
ational do not claim to be social agen- 
cies either and prefer not to be classed 
under welfare, except perhaps for tax 
exemption. When welfare councils 
succeed in working out priority 
listings for community needs in each 
community, such organizations can 
be rated on the ladder of need for a 
proportionate share of the welfare 
dollar, based upon the actual results 
they accomplish. A difference of 
opinion regarding terminology should 
not preclude support: the test is in 
the quality of service. 

The first step is the development 
of criteria. Budget committees are 
frustrated by being asked to allocate 
funds with no suitable principles 
upon which to do it. Some consider- 
ation might be given to the sugges- 
tion that these committees would find 
it useful to sit all year, instead of just 
at budget time, with council com- 
mittees to work on criteria. This 
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would reduce the time spent in bud- 
getting and increase the validity of 
the entire operation. 

Because we lack such local plan- 
ning too much of the voluntary wel- 
fare dollar is going into recreational 
services and some of it is not being 
spent wisely. As a consequence, too 
little is going into high quality group 
service programs that are desperately 
needed. 

Unless the private leisure time 
agency is doing something different 
from what other community and 
public agencies are expected to do, its 
service may well be questioned. Are 
welfare councils interpreting the dif- 
ferences in services or the need for 
social work leisure time services to 
Chest committees and to the com- 
munities as a whole? 


Payment 


Another concern is the identifica- 
tion of the recipients of the leisure 
time service provided by the Chests. 
A very large proportion of the 
national leisure time voluntary allo- 
cation goes to serve the middle in- 
come groups. This does not imply 
that the middle income groups do not 
need social welfare services. They do. 
The question is whether this group 
cannot, in fact, pay for its own leisure 
time services and thereby release 
Chest funds that could be used to 
serve the low income families more 


adequately. 


It is suggested that the fee struc- 
tures in our agencies be examined 
realistically and here the reference is 
to all leisure time agencies. The fees* 
are usually unrelated to either cost of 
service or ability to pay. In this con- 
nection it is the responsibility of 
councils to advise Chests on fees, as 


*Fees and dues are not the same. One pays 
dues to belong to an association as a member. 
Fees are pre-payment for the use of agency 
facilities or services. 
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well as on allocations, priorities, and 
standards of service. 


The Council and the Chest 


Councils should be working to help 
Chest budget committees learn to 
recognize the symptoms of good and 
bad practice in the leisure time field. 
Agencies should be encouraged and 
assisted to provide the proof of their 
claims for a share of welfare funds. 
The welfare council plays important 
roles in this process, including the 
following: 


Social planning to assess the extent of 
the need for specialized leisure time ser- 
vices, in balance with other community 
recreation services, including those 
wholly tax-supported. 


The development of criteria for such 
services as well as methods of evaluation. 


Assistance to private agencies to help 
them drop activities that are not in keep- 
ing with welfare purposes and develop 
those that are. 


Social action to expand and improve the 
public recreation and community recre- 
ation services. 


Interpretation of social work in groups 
to the community in understandable 
terms. 


Counter-action against vested interests 
that put agency before community, and 
tactful explanations on an equal footing, 
to public spirited business men who are 
over-sold on one program and have blind 
spots about total community planning. 
A consistent approach to welfare plan- 
ning which is identified neither with 
agencies, nor the Chest, but with people. 
This requires that it keep close to the 
people instead of talking only to social 
workers, and other professionals. 


As costs mount and funds are 
harder to raise it is important that 
we spend more time thinking about 
how to allocate our limited private 
funds rather than only on how to 
raise more money. 
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THE SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF SOCIAL WORK 
Toronto, June 27 to July 3, 1954 
By MARION ROYCE 


ce LL life is meeting.” But more 

precisely, if prosaically, for 

social workers Buber’s epi- 
gram requires the additional phrase, 
“including discussion”. Then there 
can be no possibility of omitting that 
genuine meeting of minds so essential 
to mutual understanding. 

Among the prophets of this century 
were those who in 1924 founded the 
International Conference of Social 
Work in order to provide “an inter- 
national forum for the discussion of 
social work, social welfare and related 
issues”. It is improbable that the 
optimism of the “twenties” foresaw 
the curtains of misapprehension and 
hostility that divide the human race 
in the mid-century, but confidence in 
the validity of a meeting of minds 
across national barriers opened the 
way for uniquely effective exchange 
of experience, even though it had to 
be carried out on the fringes of inter- 
national political anarchy. 

The bringing of that international 
forum to Canada, to the fair campus 
of the University of Toronto in the 
summer of 1954, opened new vistas of 
understanding to all of the Canadians 
who participated in it and, judging 
from the reactions of delegates from 
some forty other countries, it was for 
them also a fruitful experience in the 
meeting of minds. 


The Subject 


The theme of the Conference, 
Promoting Social Welfare through 
through Self-Help and Cooperative 
Action, enabled consideration of 
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many aspects of one of the sharpest 
social issues of the present. Millions 
of people, through the new-found 
dynamic of political independence or 
through the struggle to achieve that 
status, have awakened to the meaning 
of self-help, individually and nation- 
ally. At the same time persons and 
nations whose economic position has 
made it possible for them to accept 
responsibility for helping their neigh- 
bours have begun to realize the funda- 
mental mutuality of social existence. 
Paternalism and exploitation alike are 
doomed before increasingly militant 
protest. Within nations, as well as in 
the international scene, there is new 
drive towards self-help and cooper- 
ative action in the struggle for sur- 
vival itself and beyond survival, in 
the hope of more abundant living for 
people in all parts of the earth. 

Mr. Lester B. Pearson, in the open- 
ing address of the Conference stressed 
this point by reference to recent de- 
velopments of international technical 
assistance. “Self-help”, he said, “is the 
fountain of sound philanthropy, but 
self-help is not enough.” Technical 
assistance projects, both within the 
United Nations and without, he re- 
gards as “the beginning of a vast and 
constructive effort designed to assist 
countries which are retarded in a 
material development to make better 
use of their own resources for the 
improvement of their living stand- 
ards”. “Such programs,” he said, “are 
not simply acts of charity. They are 
investments in prosperity and pro- 
gress in which all will share.” 
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The Nations Contribute 


The Conference had been planned 
to provide thoroughly representative 
interchange. Behind the addresses, 
panels and discussion groups were 
months of study and discussion at the 
national level. Most of the speakers 
had incorporated into their presen- 
tations reflections on relevant aspects 
of national experience made available 
to them by national committees. Yet 
each speaker peculiarly represented 
his own national culture and point of 
view, which gave richness to the 
fabric of conference thinking. 

Admitting the falsity of generalisa- 
tion one was struck, nevertheless, by 


Marion Royce is a new neighbour 
of ours, since she has just arrived in 
Ottawa to direct the recently estab- 
lished Women’s Bureau in the De- 
partment of Labour. 


Miss Royce has unusual qualifica- 
tions for her new job. She was the 
secretary for social and international 
questions of the World YWCA, with 
headquarters in Washington for three 
years and Geneva for seven years. 
She was a representative of the World 
YWCA _ in consultative relationship 
with the UN Economic and Social 
Council from 1948 to 1952, with 
supervision of the Y contacts and 
correspondence with UNESCO, ILO 
and FAO. 

Most recently she has been princ- 
ipal of Moulton College, Toronto, 
her earliest experiences having been 
in the educational field, both as high 
school teacher and director of edu- 
cation and religious training with 
YWCA and church organizations. 
Her special subjects of study have 
been English and history, especially 
social history. 
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certain national characteristics that 
appeared: 


—The idealism of the Indian and his 
reverence for the personality of 
Gandhi, whose “struggle for inde- 
pendence”, said Dr. A. N. Sinha, was 
not for him “a goal in itself” but “the 
means by which the baffled energy of 
our people could be released”. The 
more significant work of Gandhi, he 
continued, was “to indicate directions 
in which that energy should flow in 
order to achieve tlie free, full devel- 
opment of every individual”. To 
Gandhi Dr. Sinha attributes the vital- 
ity of the growing social work move- 
ment of India today. 

—The precision of the Frenchman, 
as shown by Mr. George Desmottes of 
the Ministry of Health of France, who 
in his reasoned address on “Threats to 
Self-Help”, supported his definition of 
self-help, “the spontaneous activity 
and acceptance of responsibility”, by 
a description of its opposite: “a spirit 
of depending, an attitude of irrespon- 
sibility and of passivity as opposed to 
the active attitude characteristic of 
self-help”. Mr. Desmottes’ analyses of 
the obstacles to self-help in the mod- 
ern community revealed not only 
precise knowledge of the problems 
of social welfare administration but 
relevant and skilful use of the data 
made available through national com- 
mittees. 

—The penetrating clarity of Dutch 
thinking in Dr. J. F. de Jongh of the 
Amsterdam School of Social Work 
who spoke on the subject, “Self-Help 
in Modern Society”. “Sociologically 
as well as psychologically”, said Dr. 
de Jongh, “man lives in an unstable 
equilibrium between self-help and 
help from others, between the desire 
for independence and the inevitable 
existential dependence”. 
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—The disillusionment of a fear- 
ridden American reflected in the 
observation of its distinguished repre- 
sentative at the Conference, Mr. 
Norman Cousins, Editor of The 
Saturday Review, who finds bore- 
dom to be his country’s greatest cur- 
rent social problem. 

—The concern of the British that 
social education should keep pace 
with the rapid expansion of social 
services, expressed by Dr. Alan Mon- 
crieff. 

—The genuine optimism of Canada, 
secure in economic prosperity, chal- 
lenged to participation in a world in 
which complacency may become at 
any moment a too costly luxury. 

Out of the interweaving of varied 
national points of view, honestly con- 
tributed and searchingly examined in 
an atmosphere of mutual respect, 
emerged fresh insights into the mean- 
ing and method of social welfare in 
the world scene. The fact that they 
were not always articulated in public 
sessions, but remain the personal dis- 
covery of individual members of the 
Conference, need detract neither 
from their validity nor their ulti- 
mately effectual application in local 
situations to which those members 
will return. 


Problems in Detail 

In the smaller groups for study and 
discussion there was more intimate 
exchange in grappling with the prob- 
lems under consideration. Delegates 
from Asia, the Middle East and the 
Caribbean spoke frankly of the cul- 
tural breakdown in their areas under 
the impact of western influences. 
Their description of the breakdown 
of family life, despite fundamental 
differences in their family pattern, 
struck a note familiar to the ears of 
the West. It is not by chance that the 
impact of industrialisation upon the 
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family should have been selected as 
the theme of the next Conference, 
which will be held in Germany in 
1956. : 
The respective role and responsi- 
bility of Government and voluntary 
agencies in the field of social welfare, 
though a significant issue in the 
background of all discussion, re- 
mained a question for which no con- 
clusive solution could be articulated 
again the background of widely var- 
ied experience. Dr. Sinha proclaimed 
Indian confidence in the place of 
voluntary effort as a dynamic element 
in social development. This point of 
view was curiously substantiated in 
the fact that in Australia and New 
Zealand, where governmental pre- 
ceded voluntary effort in the field, 
national committees have not yet 
come into being as working units of 
the ICSW. In both countries, more- 
over, volunteer associations are con- 
stantly frustrated by lack of financial 
support from the community. The 
working out of these relationships in 
local and national situations—indeed 
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in the inernational scene also—presents 
one of the most crucial issues of self- 
help and cooperation in social welfare. 

There were some moments when, 
the Conference faced the dilemma 
of modern man before “the dynamic 
decisive forces of mechanisation, 
industrialisation and _ urbanisation”. 
The force of that impact varies in 
different parts of the world, but 
irrespective of how far these forces 
have yet put their stamp upon 
a particular area, they bring inevit- 
able revolutionary changes in the 
lives of people. 

The unpredictability of the com- 
plex relationships and interdepend- 
encies of our world deprives the 
human being of capacity to help him- 
self, even as society requires of him, 
as a person and citizen, more mature 
problem-solving than ever before in 
history. Self-help is his birthright, 
yet man finds fulfillment only in real- 
ising his incompleteness. In the words 
of Dr. Sinha, “the cross-roads of the 
course of social development is the 
decision of the individual or nation 
as to whether he will complete his 
life by exploiting others or by co- 
operating with them for the common 


good”. 


International Relations 

Depending upon national com- 
mittees at present organized in some 
thirty countries of the world, the 
International Conference of Social 
Work brings together a cross section 
of national representatives for discus- 
sion of questions of social welfare. It 
is committed also “to facilitate and 
promote cooperation among _inter- 
national organisations related to the 
field of social welfare”. In view of 
the ever-increasing number of agen- 
cies working in social welfare at the 
international level, this could be a 
function of some significance. 
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Post war developments brought to 
the ICSW as to other international 
social welfare organizations, an addi- 
tional channel of action through the 
consultative relationship with the 
Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. This relationship, 
provided for in the Charter, em- 
powers of the Ecosoc to consult with 
international bodies in matters within 
its competence. Most, if not all, of the 
international voluntary bodies associ- 
ated with the ICSW themselves have 
consultative relationship with the 
Ecosoc in one of the three recognized 
categories. 

Unfortunately the Conference as a 
whole gave no consideration what- 
ever to these relationships. The excel- 
lent statement of ICSW policy in 
implementing this relationship re- 
mains the intellectual possession of 
the Permanent Committees only. The 
great new experiments of _ inter- 
governmental cooperation in the field 
of social welfare were glimpsed 
through the contribution of repre- 
sentatives of Unesco, Unicer, FAO 
and the Social Affairs Division 
of the United Nations, but the crea- 
tive possibilities of cooperation be- 
tween voluntary and governmental 
welfare organizations at the interna- 
tional level is a new phenomenon of 
political life to which such a group of 
social workers might make a uniquely 
valuable contribution. A discussion 
group dealing with the implementa- 
tion of these relationships in which 
representatives of other international 
bodies and also of national committees 
might participate could greatly facil- 
itate the working out of this relation- 
ship in which the ICSW holds so 
strategic a role. 

Clearly, the Conferences took form 
and meaning from the genuine and 
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indeed legitimate concern that na- 
tional delegates have opportunity to 
discuss their own problems and 
achievements, so learning from one 
another. In line with the Constitution 
of the Conference matters of organ- 
ization and finance are considered 
by a Permanent Committee only. 
Granted the need to cope with such 
problems on a realistically responsible 
level, nevertheless one could not but 
feel that the lack of reference to such 
issues in the total meeting lessens the 
sense of personal responsibility for 
the total work of the Conference. 
Administrators of social work in local 
and national situations should be 
introduced to the complex problems 
of effective international organiza- 
tion. Moreover their experience might 
often be of assistance. 


Lasting Effect 


Rich in human contacts, stimulating 
to fresh thinking, in retrospect the 


Lynwood Hall Children’s 


Centre of Hamilton 
requires 


DIRECTOR-— interested in de- 
veloping a specialized progam 
in a small institution for emo- 
tionally disturbed children; 
professionally trained, with 
experience in the children’s 
field and with administrative 
and supervisory ability. 


Salary commensurate with train- 
ing and experience. 


Apply to: 
Dr. H. R. Brittincer 
67 Bond Street South 
HAMILTON, Ont. 
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Conference lacks a sense of integra- 
tion and wholeness. The closing ses- 
sion, though it began with a warmth 
of feeling that measured the deep 
unity of the group, lacked a coord- 
inated pointing of direction into the 
future. Despite the able and discrim- 
inating efforts of those who made the 
summaries, duplicated reports of the 
study groups made available to the 
delegates, would have been more 
effective. This would have freed 
enough time for a closing address of 
unified and inspirational comment by 
the President on the work of the 
Conference and its task in the ensuing 
period. Yet “Life is meeting”. The 
true value of such a _ conference 
depends upon the degree of the 
participation of the individual. Indi- 
viduals in this Conference were so 
enthusiastically involved that its last- 
ingness is ensured in a distinctly 
personal manner. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


The Canadian Welfare Council 
staff has prepared an account of 
Social Welfare Developments 
in Canada, 1953-1954, which 
has been published in the form 
of a mimeographed booklet. 
This is the only document we 
know that reviews all the im- 
portant happenings in the social 
welfare field in Canada for the 
year. It should be invaluable for 
reference as well as for immed- 
iate reading. 


Price 50 cents, less the usual 


discounts for quantities 
inside back cover). 


(see 


CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 
245 Cooper Street 
Ottawa 
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NATIONAL NEWS 


The National 
National Physical Physical Fitness 
Fitness Act Act of 1943 was 


repealed on June 15, 1954. One of the 
activities carried out under this Act 
was the granting of funds to the 
provinces to aid them in their recre- 
ational and physical education pro- 
grams. No provision has been made 
for further assistance to the provinces 
when their present agreements expire. 
In order to give those provinces that 
had signed agreements under the Act 
time to adjust their budgets, the 
agreements were renewed to run until 
March 31, 1955. The following are 
the provinces concerned: Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
British Columbia and the Northwest 
Territories. Newfoundland, Quebec 
and the Yukon Territory have never 
entered into agreements under the 
Act, and Prince Edward Island signed 
agreements only from 1945 to 1954. 
The amount of aid which they re- 
ceived, on a per capita basis, was not 
large, and it is hoped that the pro- 
vinces will be able to adjust their 
budgets after the end of the present 
fiscal year. 

The Physical Fitness Division of 
the Department of National Health 
and Welfare will be continued for a 
further period in order to provide 
advisory, consultative and publication 
services to the provinces, to federal 
departments and to special groups. 
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The Canadian Vocational 
Training Advisory Coun- 
cil established, in May, a 
special sub-committee to study: fed- 
eral and provincial policies to dev elop 
industries that can absorb unemploy- 
ment slack; the limitations of present 
training in relation to unemployment 
with special reference to the older 
worker; and present emergency 
measures now being carried on in 


Canada. 


The Committee considered such 
items as apprenticeship training, train- 
ing for older persons and those with 
physical handicaps. More than $19,- 
000,000 has been spent under federal- 
provincial agreements since April 
1945 in the construction of vocational 
training facilities in the form of new 
and improved buildings and training 
equipment, the committee reported. 


British Columbia, 
Prince Edward Island 
and Nova Scotia have 
now signed agreements with the fed- 
eral government for the co-ordination 
of rehabilitation servies for disabled 
persons. Newfoundland, New Bruns- 
wick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta previously joined the pro- 
gram. 

Under the agreement, the federal 
government assigns up to $15,000 a 
year to each signing province, on a 
dollar for dollar basis, to pay the 
salaries and expenses of a provincial 
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rehabilitation co-ordinator and_ his 
staff, and to supply certain services to 
individuals. To date Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba, Alberta, Prince Edward 
Island, British Columbia, Nova Scotia, 
and New Brunswick have appointed 
provincial co-ordinators. 

The provincial co-ordinator’s job 
is to seek to co-ordinate the work of 
all agencies, local and regional, public 
and private, in the province, and to 
stimulate the interest of the medical 
profession, management, labour, and 
vocational and placement services, in 
the potential worth of disabled people. 
He is also instructed to establish a 
case-finding and case-referral system. 


This scheme of federal-provincial 
agreements and the appointment of 
provincial co-ordinators is only one 
part of the work now being done for 
the disabled under the national 
scheme. Provision is being made 
under the Canadian Vocational Co- 
ordination Act whereby, with the 
approval of a provincial committee 
including the provincial co-ordinator, 
training of any type desired can be 
obtained for a disabled person, pro- 
vided such training should result in 
his rehabilitation. To this end a new 
schedule has been worked out, Sched- 
ule “R”, with the co-operation of the 
vocational training branch of the De- 
partment of Labour, and this schedule 
will operate as an extension of the 
existing federal-provincial training 
agreements. 

In the Department of National 
Health and Welfare, the present 
health grants have been supplemented 
by a new medical rehabilitation grant 
of $1,000,000 a year. 

Pat new program of 
Civil Defence federal financial assis- 


Grants os 

tance for civil defence 
is proposed for this fiscal year. The 
Minister of National Health and 
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Welfare said in the House on June 
22 that $2,000,000 would be made 
available to provinces and municipal- 
ities under the matching grants pro- 
gram for approved civil defence pro- 
jects. 


For projects having no direct peace- 
time application the federal govern- 
ment will contribute 25 per cent of 
the cost of any approved project 
whether or not a provincial grant is 
made. 


For projects supported by all three 
governments the costs will be shared 
as follows: 50 per cent by federal, 25 
per cent by provincial, and 25 per 
cent by municipal governments. 


For expenditures on projects hav- 
ing a peacetime value the federal 
government will match dollar for 
dollar any provincial contribution. 


More than 800 men, 
women and _ children 
from Ottawa, Arnprior 
and Renfrew went to the Canadian 
Civil Defence College at Arnprior in 
late July to take part in the first 
large-scale registration and inquiry 
test ever conducted on this continent. 
The volunteers were presented with 
“identities” and “families” and asked 
to register with civil defence welfare 
services as homeless, injured, hungry 
or lost. The purpose of the exercise 
was to sort out the mass of humanity 
and restore scattered families as 
quickly and efficiently as_ possible. 
The test was unofficially dubbed by 
civil defence workers “Exercise Con- 
fusion”. 


Civil Defence 
Training 


Following the initial registration, 
the entire group of 800 volunteers, 
plus college staff and trainees were 
fed open-air style. at the college’s 
emergency feeding unit. The exercise 
was the climax of a course on welfare 
registration and inquiry being con- 
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ducted at the college. Forty six candi- 
dates from coast to coast attended the 
course and were responsible for sort- 
ing out “Exercise Confusion”. 


A study of the operations 
of 14 major non-profit 
medical care insurance 
plans has been made by the research 
division of the Department of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare, with the 
assistance of the managers of the 14 
plans, Trans-Canada Medical Plans, 
and the Canadian Council of Blue 
Cross Plans. Sixteen per cent of the 
total Canadian population was found 
to be covered by some form of pre- 
paid physicians’ services under the 14 
schemes at the end of 1954. The study 
showed that non-profit medical in- 
surance plans paid out $27,000,000 in 
1953 on behalf of their membership. 
Annually an av erage of from three to 
four medical services are received by 
members enrolled. 


Medical 
Care Plans 


The joint parlia- 
mentary com- 
mittee on  cor- 
poral punishment, capital punishment 
and lotteries held the last of thirty 
meetings of the Session in June. 
Despite having put on the record 
nearly half a million words of evi- 
dence and discussion, the committee 
had reached no conclusions. It is 
recommended that the committee be 
reconstituted next session to continue 
its work, in the hope of being able 
to produce a useful report. 


Corporal and 
Capital Punishment 


Spring figures given 
out by the Depart- 
ment of Labour show 
that in 1901 there were 237,900 
women in the labour force (13.5 per 
cent of the total female population 
over 14 years of age); and in 1951 
there were 1,164,300 (23.6 per cent of 
the female population over 14). The 
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study made by the Department is 
described in the March issue of the 
Labour Gazette, which has carried a 
series of articles on Womanpower. 

The expansion of employment 
opportunities for women has paral- 
leled the industrial development of 
Canada during the fifty years studied, 
and the trend has been most apparent 
in the last ten years. 

The employ ment of married 
women has increased in almost all 
areas, occupations, and industries: the 
number employed increased from 
85,600 in 1941 (10 per cent of all 
women employed) to 349,000 in 1951 
(30 per cent of all women employed). 
In professions and banking establish- 
ments at least one out of every five 
working woman was married. 

There has also been a steady rise 
in the average age of employed 
women. The greatest proportionate 
gain in employment of women in the 
ten years 1941 to 1951 was in the age 
groups 35 to 44, and from 45 to 54 
years. The number of employed 
women in these two groups ore 
by 80 and 85 per cent respectively, 1 
contrast with a rise of only 40 aos 
cent for all age groups during the ten 
years. 


A number of changes in 
veterans legislation have 
come into effect recent- 
ly. Here are the most important: 
War Services Grants Act. World 
War II veterans must apply for un- 
paid War Services Gratuities before 
December 31, 1954. Application for 
Re-establishment Credit may be made 
up to January 1, 1960, or 15 years 
after discharge, whichever is later. 
Veterans Treatment Regulations. 
The means test requirements for treat- 
ment in DVA hospitals for non- 
pensionable conditions have been 
changed. Overseas veterans and pen- 
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sioners whose annual income is under 
$720 pay nothing; those whose income 
exceeds $2,500 pay full fee. Those in 
between pay on a sliding scale. The 
amount of the veterans’ liquid assets 
is also taken into consideration. 
Pension Act. A pensioner may now 
apply for increase in pension on be- 
half of the following, formerly ex- 
cluded (1) adopted children; (2) 
wives of World War I pensioners 
married after April 30, 1951, but be- 
fore May 1, 1954, (3) housekeepers 
of divorced pensioners with small 
children. Widows of deceased pen- 
sioners whose marriage took place 
after April 30, 1951, but before May 
1, 1954, may also apply for pension. 


Helplessness Allowance may be paid 
to a pensioner who is receiving out- 
patient treatment through DVA. 

Veterans Land Act. Eligible veter- 
ans may now receive a loan up to 
$8,000 towards a house if they are 
willing to undertake to do their own 
labour under VLA supervision. The 
veteran must put up $800. The mort- 
gage runs for 25 years at 54 per cent. 
Loans at 5 per cent for equipment, 
improvement, etc., are available: (a) 
up to $3,000 for full-time farmers 
already settled and (b) up to $1,400 
for small holders or fishermen not yet 
settled. The veteran must contribute 
$1.00 cash or equity for each $2.00 
Joan. 


GENERAL NEWS 


At this summer’s 


art annual meeting of the 
equirements) Canadian Medical 
for Unmarried ry 

Mothers Association, the Ex- 


ecutive Committee 
passed the following resolution; “That 
the Canadian Medical Association 
support the recommendations as set 
forth by the Canadian Welfare Coun- 
cil with regard to the financial 
responsibility for the maintenance of 
unmarried mothers and their child- 
ren”. The General Secretary of the 
Association says “You are at liberty 
to say that we support your recom- 
mendations wholeheartedly, and will 
do everything possible to have them 
implemented. FP 
The resolution quoted refers to the 
“Policy Statement on Residence Re- 
quirements as they affect Unmarried 
Mothers” issued by the Council. 
(Copies may be obtained from the 
Publications Department. ) 
The National Council of 
Jewish Women in Can- 
ada has this summer 
awarded fellowships for study of the 
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Geriatrics 
Fellowships 


problems of the aged to professors of 


social work from four Canadian 
universities. 
The four recipients are Mrs. 


Josephine D. Chaisson, assistant pro- 
fessor of Social Work at the Univers- 
ity of Toronto; Miss Edna Osborne, 
co-ordinator of medical information 
on the staff of the University of 
Manitoba’s School of Social Work; 
Miss Katherine M. Dunne, assistant 
professor at the Maritime School of 
Social Work in Halifax; and Mrs. 
Joan P. Grant, member of the research 
department at the School of Social 
Work at the University of British 
Columbia. 

The First Annual 


Alberta Alcoholism A jpherta Confer- 


Conference ence on Alcohol 


Studies was held from August 29 to 
September 2 in Edmonton under the 
sponsorship of the University of 
Alberta Extension Department and the 
Alcoholism Foundation of Alberta. 
The Foundation has recently pub- 
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Moose Jaw Family Service 
Association 


requires 
Director-Caseworker 


Professionally trained and ex- 
perienced. 


Apply, stating qualifications and 
salary expected to: 


R. L. Brownripce, Q.C. 
President 


Moose Jaw Family Service 
Association 
315 Hammond Building 
MOOSE JAW, Sask. 





lished a number of excellent leaflets 
on the problems of alcoholism. 


Saskatchewan A ten-member ad- 
Committee on visory committee on 
Alcoholism alcoholism held _ its 
first meeting in Regina in the spring. 
The committee was established to 
advise the Saskatchewan government 
on planning a provincial program to 
deal with problem drinking. It will 
work with the Bureau of Alcoholism, 
which was set up last October within 
the Department of Social Welfare 
and Rehabilitation, with J. F. A. 
Calder as director. The Committee 
plans to study prevention, and may 
set up a program of public informa- 
tion and of special education in the 
schools of the province. 


At the session of the 


ox aa Newfoundland Legis- 
linia, lature which was pro- 

rogued recently, an 
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Act respecting Social Assistance was 
passed and will come into effect on 
a date to be proclaimed by the Lieu- 
tenant Governor. When this Legisla- 
tion is in effect it will bring about 
very important changes in the system 
of administering Social Assistance in 
Newfoundland and may mean that 
the Acts respecting Mothers’ and 
Dependents’ Allowances will event- 
ually be repealed, although they will 
remain in effect for some time after 
the proclamation of the Social Assis- 
tance Act to permit the gradual trans- 
fer to the new form of Assistance. 


: The membership of 
a Council the Community 
Welfare Council of 
Ontario has more than doubled in the 
past year. During this period the 
Council decided to undertake a study 
of social services and needs in Peel 
County and to develop principles 
helpful to other counties in deciding 
their role in welfare administration. 
(The Atkinson Charitable Foundation 
is helping to finance this study.) The 
needs for rehabilitation of the disabled 
and institutional care of mentally 
defective young children also received 
the special attention of the Council. 
In line with general strengthening of 
the work of the Council was the 
launching of a periodical “The 
Ontario Welfare Reporter” and the 
publication of “The Province of 
Ontario—Its Welfare Services”. Mem- 
bers of the Council receive “The 
Ontario Welfare Reporter” seven 
times a year. 


: The Board of Directors 
a of the Children’s Aid 
Society of Brantford 

has set up a bursary in the amount of 
$500 per year to be awarded bienni- 
ally to a student going to a school of 
social work, provided the worker will 
undertake to work for the Children’s 
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Aid Society of Brantford for two 
years following graduation if the 
agency offers him or her a job. While 
preference is to be given to candi- 
dates from Brant County, it is not 
restricted to this area. 


The Neighborhood 
Workers Association 
of Toronto has had 
one of its case records accepted for 
the 1954 Family Service Association 
of America Records Exhibit. This 
record, prepared by William G. 
White, caseworker in the Yorkville- 
Moss Park District of NWA, has the 
further honour of being selected as 
one of the 10 Select Records for the 
more specialized Case Record Exhibit. 
It has been many years since a Can- 
adian record was part of the FSAA 
Exhibit, where records are selected 
not only because of the excellence of 
the recording but also for the quality 
of work done in the case. 


Outstanding 
Case Record 


A Community Programs 
Branch has been set up 
in the British Columbia 
Department of Educa- 
tion to stimulate local interest in 
adult recreation and education; to 
help communities establish and oper- 
ate their own programs; and to pro- 
vide consultation and advice on 
leisure time programs for local 
groups. The Branch will make grants- 
in-aid to local recreation commissions 
toward the salaries of staffs. There 
are some 45 recreation commissions 
now established in the Province, and 
the Branch maintains a staff of nine 
regional consultants. Over 30 school 
boards operate recreational classes in 
co-operation with the Community 
Programs Branch. 

The Victoria radio sta- 
tion CJVI won the 
John J. Gillin Jr. 
Memorial Award for “public service 
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Community 
Programs 


in B.C. 


Victoria 


Radio Award 





Hugh Curtis, left, receives award from 
F. T. Richard, M.P., Chairman of the 
John J. Gillin Memorial Award Com- 


mittee. CJVI Manager, William M. 

Guild, right, was Vice-Chairman of the 

1953 Victoria Community Chest Cam- 
paign. 


in the interest of charity” for its radio 
series “It Seems to Me”, 1953. The 
award was made by the Canadian 
Association of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters. 

The fifteen programs in the series 
were designed to bring to the public’s 
attention the work of the Victoria 
Red Feather Services and to assist the 
Community Chest in raising funds. 
(The 1953 Red Feather Campaign 
produced 18.4 per cent more in con- 
tributions than the 1952 campaign.) 

The radio series was written, pro- 
duced and broadcast by Hugh Curtis 
of Station CJVI. He and his co- 
worker, Shirley Shea interviewed 
scores of people, went on calls with 
V.O.N. nurses, sailed on a mission 
ship up the coast of Vancouver 
Island, talked with ex-prisoners, and 
visited a summer camp for old people. 
In producing the programs, Mr. 
Curtis often dramatized the work 
done, using actual voices of case- 
workers and those receiving help, and 
putting into dramatic form the prob- 
lems confronting both helper and 
helped in private social agencies. 
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VOLUNTEERS, A SOURCE OF STRENGTH 
By ANNE L. FITZPATRICK 


HE use of volunteers to supple- 

ment the work of professional 

staffs in social welfare agencies 
has, for many years, been the subject 
of much thought, much controversy, 
and a great deal of experimentation. 
The conclusion which has’ been 
reached in many areas, and which is 
being tested in others, that the prin- 
ciple of using volunteers is valid on 
economic, psychological, and socio- 
logical grounds, is gathering more 
and more widespread recognition 
year by year. 

What is a volunteer? Basically a 
volunteer is a person who has become 
aware of a need in the community, 
and whose social conscience has been 
aroused to the extent that he or she 
makes a personal effort to meet that 
need. Volunteers come from all walks 
of life, from almost all age-groups, 
and from all educational and cultural 
levels. The service that they can 
render to an agency will vary in 
accordance with their talents, their 
previous training and their exper- 
ience, but it will depend to a greater 
degree than is generally realized 
upon the attitude of the agency to- 
wards the volunteer. 


History 
Let us glance briefly at the histor- 
ical development of the professional- 
volunteer relationship. 


It was not until the turn of the 
century in the east, and the end of 
the first quarter of this century in 
the west, that the need for the dis- 
cipline of professional training, and 
the establishing of definite standards 
of practice in social work was recog- 
nized. Prior to those dates, all social 
work had been done by untrained 
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personnel and by public-spirited cit- 
izens working in a strictly voluntary 
capacity. 

The newly professionalized social 
worker found that one of her prim- 
ary tasks was to uproot what had 
been essentially a trial and error pro- 
cedure, and replace it with modern 
professional methods. There was to 
be a long, hard struggle ahead before 
social work was to be generally ac- 
cepted as a profession comparable 
with that of the teacher, the public 
health nurse, the lawyer, and the 
clergy man, upon each of whose fields 
its practice touches. 

It is fully compatible with the 
vagaries of human nature that the 
newly graduated social worker of 
those early days, having fought an 
uphill battle for recognition, should 
have looked with some disdain upon 
the volunteer whom she had so 
recently superseded. This gave rise 
to an anomalous situation in which 
the agency was content to carry out 
a policy laid down by a Board of 
Directors made up of vounteers, and 
to have that policy influenced and 
altered by Committees made up of 
volunteers, but simply did not con- 
sider using volunteers in the actual 
work of putting that policy into 
effect. 

In the perspective which the passing 
years have granted us, we are able 
to see that the reluctance to use 
volunteers as a supplementary work- 
ing force was the result of two pre- 
mises, both of which were false. The 
first premise was that the standards 
of practice which the social worker 
had struggled so hard’ to establish 
would inevitably be jeopardized by 
volunteers; and the second was that 
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all volunteers were bound to be senti- 
mental rather than intelligent, and 
interfering rather than sincere. 


Somewhere along the route leading 
from those early days to the present, 
the more progressive agencies, largely 
through pressure of work, have 
availed themselves of the assistance 
which volunteers can give, and their 
experience has shown that any risk 
to professional standards is not in- 
trinsic in the use of volunteers, but 
lies rather in poorly understood 
methods of selecting them, and in the 
failure of the professional to give 
sufficient time and thought to their 
instruction and supervision. 


As more and more agencies realize 
that this is so, we are witnessing the 
swinging back of the pendulum 
which, having in its course knocked 
the volunteer right out of the picture, 
is now happily restoring her to her 
rightful place as the assistant to the 
professional under whose guidance 
she works. 


It is a foregone conclusion that just 
as the agency strives to employ the 
best available staff, so will it wish to 
avail itself of the best possible volun- 
teer services. Let us therefore con- 
sider where it should look for such 
help, what it should expect from its 
volunteers, and what its responsibil- 
ities towards its volunteers are. 


Volunteers Not Untried and 
Unskilled 


The belief that the volunteer is 
necessarily untrained is much more 
w idespread than true. The training 
and skill of the volunteer differs in 
kind from that of the social worker, 
but is does not necessarily differ in 
degree. In any community there are 
individuals whose high technical and 
professional training lies dormant 
only because their way of life no 
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longer demands its use. This is par- 
ticularly true of those thousands 
whom the census-taker registers 
merely as ‘housewife’. 


Housewives have not always been 
housewives, and their business and 
professional activities before marriage 
were of almost infinite variety: nurses, 
teachers, dietitians, laboratory tech- 
nicians, librarians, graduates in the 
applied sciences, music and the arts, 
typists, filing-clerks, book-keepers— 
the list is endless. 

If they are given sufficient incen- 
tive, these people are all capable of 
making a substantial contribution to 
the welfare of their fellow-citizens, 
and that contribution will be most 
effective if it is made as an extension 
of the professional services rendered 
by a welfare agency. It is among such 
people that the agency should look 
for help. They have submitted to the 
discipline and accepted the standards 
of their own special fields, and will 
be most readily able to accept those 
of social work practice. 

It must not be forgotten, however, 
that there is also a definite place for 
volunteers who have no professional 
training of any kind. Drivers with 
their own cars to provide transporta- 
tion to clincs and recreational centres; 
canteen workers. receptionists; home 
visitors to mitigate the loneliness of 
the aged and the handicapped, can all 
be useful. These people have a role to 
play in the peripheral or morale- 
building activities of certain agencies, 
and their services are not to be dis- 
paraged simply because they are non- 
professional. On the contrary, these 
services have a very special value, 
since they relieve the paid staff of 
much that is time- -consuming and of 
a routine nature. 


The services of all these people are 
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available to any agency which is pre- 
pared to make the necessary effort to 
recruit them, and an agency or a 
Board of Directors that is content to 
leave all this talent unused, while at 
the same time lamenting the difficul- 
ties arising from shortage of staff, 
should do some careful thinking. 


The Ideal Volunteer 


There are certain basic qualities 
which a volunteer should possess 
whether she is highly skilled or rela- 
tively unskilled. 

The volunteer should have emo- 
tional stability and reasonable intelli- 
gence. She must have sufficient free 
time to enable her to discharge her 
assignment competently and _faith- 
fully week after week, and month 
after month, for as long as the assign- 
ment is hers. For a task requiring a 
special skill, she should have that skill 
at her command. She should have a 
sense of perspective, the courage of 
her convictions, and a willingness, 
not only to serve, but to learn how 
to serve within the framework of 
accepted social work practice. 


The Agency’s Duty to Volunteers 

The stability, the intelligence, the 
skill, the time, and the willingness to 
serve, are the tools which the volun- 
teer brings to her task. She will need 
help in putting these tools to work, 
and it is the duty of the agency to 
give that help. 

Primarily the agency staff must be 
constantly aware that the volunteer 
comes, not to ask a favor, but to 
offer a service involving the invest- 
ment of time and thought and phys- 
ical effort. Since there is no tangible 
reward for her in the way of wage 
or salary, her satisfaction in her work 
will depend upon her feeling of ac- 
complishment and _ the knowledge 
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that her effort is appreciated by those 
at whose side she works. 


The agency must also be respon- 
sible for providing adequate working 
space and equipment. It must give to 
the volunteer at least a minimum 
course in orientation, so that she will 
understand the whole picture, for it 
is generally accepted in the field of 
voluntary service that the more the 
volunteer knows of the agency’s aim 
and methods, the more intelligent her 
service will be. It is only by under- 
standing the total purpose of the 
agency’s work that she will be able 
to see her own contribution in its 
true perspective. 

The agency must be prepared to 
give on-the-job instruction in the 


The author of this article, Mrs. 
Randal E. Fitzpatrick, is a past chair- 
man of the Volunteer Bureau of 
Greater Vancouver. She has promised 
us a second article on the work of a 
volunteer bureau, which will prob- 
ably appear in the spring. 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick says it is unfair to 
refer to volunteers as “she” because 
there are excellent male volunteers. 
Unfortunately the English language 
is awkward in this respect and she 
hopes readers will take “she” to mean 
“be or she”. 

We hope to have some comments 
on this article. With trained social 
workers so scarce and needs so many, 
the question of man-power for social 
agencies is urgent, and the proper use 
of professionals, paid non-profession- 
als, and unpaid volunteer workers is 
worthy of the most careful discussion. 
Many readers of this magazine must 
have ideas to share with other readers 
who are grappling with the problems 
of seeing that agencies are well and 
ean a 
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performance of the particular task 
the volunteer is asked to do, and to 
provide supervision at least to the 
extent that the volunteer will have a 
specific person to turn to for consul- 
tation if a difficulty or doubt arises in 
her mind. 

The orientation, instruction, and 
provision of a consultant involves the 
expenditure of staff time, which is 
indirectly the expenditure of agency 
funds, but experience has shown that 
such an investment of time and effort 
minimizes turn-over, and pays high 
dividends in work accomplished and 
healthy public relations. 


How the Agency Benefits 

Let us now consider the benefits 
that accrue to the agency which uses 
volunteers and grants to them the 
time and courtesy which have been 
suggested. 

The composite personality of any 
professional staff is enriched by the 
freshness of approach, the varied 
skills, and the enthusiasm of the well 
oriented and satisfied volunteer. The 
professional worker, through pressure 
of responsibility and the constant 
struggle with a too heavy case-load, 
may become dulled in her approach 
to her task, and her attitude towards 
it may too readily reflect the tend- 
ency of any specialized group to 
succumb to a prevailing mood, which 
in these days of tension is too fre- 
quently the mood of frustration. The 
intelligent volunteer, to whom the 
task itself has the challenge of some- 
thing at once constructive and new, 
acts as a counterbalance which lessens 
the danger of an agency becoming 
over-specialized in its contact with its 
clients. 

By the intelligent use of volunteers, 
the agency also avails itself of profes- 
sional skills that members of its own 
staff may not possess. Such skills may 
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be needed for only a few hours a 
week, so that the volunteer, who is 
essentially a part-time worker, can 
supply them in sufficient measure. 

A linguist who will help with classes 
for new Canadians at the ‘Y’; a 
librarian who will keep the pamph- 
lets and bulletins in order at the 
Health League; a swimming instruc- 
tor to teach at the rehabilitation 
centre: these people have professional 
skills which add immeasurably to the 
service rendered by the agency. 

Considered from a wider point of 
view, the agency through its volun- 
teers builds around itself a nucleus 
of informed citizens, whose awareness 
of its problems and of the efforts 
being made to meet them is a partici- 
pating awareness, rather than a mere- 
ly academic knowledge. This is of 
great benefit to the agency, since the 
informed citizen is the informed voter 
when social legislation is needed, and 
the informed contributor when funds 
are solicited for welfare purposes. 


How the Volunteer Benefits 

On the other side of the picture, 
let us see how the volunteer benefits 
from her participation in the pro- 
gram of a welfare agency. Primarily 
she benefits by finding a constructive 
outlet for her talents and energy, 
and a positive use for some of her 
leisure time. She broadens the hor- 
izon of her personal experience, and 
is herself fortified by gaining a 
glimpse into the lives and processes 
beyond her immediate orbit, which 
would otherwise remain unknown to 
her. 

She has the satisfaction of knowing 
that through such activities her per- 
sonality will continue to mature, 
rather than stagnate through indol- 
ence or a mode of life which tends 
to become too self-centred. Above 
all, she has the distinct gratification 
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of knowing that she is a spoke, even 
if only a small spoke, in the great 
wheel of social progress which turns 
and turns, and must continue to turn, 
if we are to preserve and improve our 
way of life. 

Voluntary service has many in- 
tangible rewards, not the least of 
which is that in a world where com- 
mercial interests vie with one another 
to exploit the leisure of our citizens 
for monetary gain, it offers the high 
challenge of spiritual adventure. 


How Do Agency and Volunteer 
Get Together? 

Granting then that the professional- 
volunteer relationship can be mut- 

ually rewarding, the problem arises 
as to how the potential volunteer can 

et in touch with the agency which 

needs her services, and how the 
agency needing help can find suitable 
volunteers. 

In any city where there is a Volun- 
teer Bureau, that problem is already 
solved, since the function of a Volun- 
teer Bureau is to act as the central 
unit for the recruitment, registration 
and placement of volunteers, and as 
a point of contact for the agency 
which requires voluntary assistance. 
A Volunteer Bureau, by interviewing 
the volunteer and assessing her abil- 
ities, directs her to appropriate work. 
And, since it serves many agencies, 
the Bureau has at its disposal the 
widest possible range of placements 
to offer to the volunteer, and the 
widest selection of volunteers to offer 
to the agency. 

Where there is not a Volunteer 
Bureau, the logical point of enquiry 
is the Community Chest and Council. 
If there is associated with it a referral 
bureau or an information centre, so 
much the better, but even where 
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neither exists, there is bound to be 
someone at the Chest who is in a 
position to give advice and guidance. 

In some centres there will be 
neither a Volunteer Bureau nor a 
Community Chest and Council, in 
which case the volunteer should make 
a direct approach to the agency or 
organization whose: program interests 
her. The local Children’s Aid Society, 
the Boys’ Clubs, the Community 
Centre, the various branches of the 
‘Y’, military and civilian hospitals can 


all use volunteers and most of them 
do. 


The agency which is anxious to use 
volunteers and is obliged to do its 
own recruiting has many methods at 
its disposal. Members of its Board of 
Directors are usually acquainted with 
other people who share their interest 
in the agency they serve. Frequently 
the professional staff knows of avail- 
able volunteer help. Where these 
sources fail, the needs of the agency 
can be made known through the local 
press and radio. 


In actual fact, it has been found 
that the most productive source of 
volunteers is a_ satisfied volunteer! 
Word of mouth publicity is the most 
persuasive form of publicity, and one 
satisfied volunteer will almost always 
be able to recruit another. 


A Privilege and Obligation of 
Citizenship 

The intelligent use of volunteers 
in the welfare agencies of any com- 
munity has a double significance. 
From a purely mercenary standpoint 
the community at large is benefitting 
from services for which neither it nor 
its component parts is called upon to 
pay. This should justify their use 
even to the much maligned hard- 
headed business man who, as a Board 
member, may have to be persuaded 
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to sanction their introduction into the 
agency’s program. 

But the social significance of intro- 
ducing volunteers into the work of 
an agency is far greater than any 
economic advantage. By the intelli- 
gent use of volunteers the agency 
performs a double service. It can 
render a fuller service to its clients 
by supplementing its staff, and at the 
same time it makes available to the 
interested citizen an opportunity to 
serve her community under wise 
guidance, and in doing so to accept 
a fair share of responsibility for the 


well-being of her fellow-citizens. 
This is as it should be. 

It is surely the ultimate objective 
of all social work agencies to en- 
courage each individual within its 
sphere of influence to further the 
ideals of democracy, wherein the 
enjoyment of the privileges of citizen- 
ship is balanced by the acceptance of 
the obligations of citizenship. The 
agency which welcomes and _ uses 
volunteers as a supplementary work- 
ing force has taken a definite step 
towards the achievement of that 
objective. 


THE EDUCATOR IN PRIVATE CENTRES OF FRANCE 
By REV. MARC LECAVALIER 


E would like to share with 

our readers certain personal 

experiences gathered when 
visiting private Centres for malad- 
justed youth in France. The number 
of such Centres for maladjusted 
youth has greatly increased since the 
last war. (In France, the word “mal- 
adjusted” applies to neglected and de- 
linguent children.) The private 
Centres were first organized around 
the year 1943, at which time the 
French child was cruelly affected by 
war. 

Little bands of youth were seen 
together seeking their daily food. The 
child whose father happened to be a 
war prisoner and whose mother had 
disappeared, was absolutely alone to 
face life. Others were without shelter. 

Youth was enduring severe suffer- 
ing and very few persons gave heed 
to its call until a group of young men 
—former boy-scouts and other noble- 
hearted men—did begin to gather to- 
gether these very young war victims. 
Large houses, at the time vacant, were 
acquired and converted into homes 
suitable for forty to fifty children. 
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But in 1948, the Centres had become 
too numerous for the needs of war- 
stricken children. The aim was there- 
fore changed and the homes arranged 
to serve the current wants of the 
neighborhood. To-day the Centres are 
for maladjusted youth exclusively, 
and strive to meet as many of the 
needs as they can. Thus we find ob- 
servation homes, homes for delinquent 
minors, re-educational centres for 
problem children, for the mentally 
retarded, or for children in training 
for trades, and so on. 


Material Conditions 
Material conditions at the Centres 





Father Lecavalier of the Child Aid 
Clinic of Montreal spent four months 
last year visiting guidance centres, 
courts, and other institutions in 
Europe. Here he describes what he 
saw in the centres for maladjusted 
youth in France. It brings us a glimpse 
of how workers in another country 
have adapted methods used in emer- 
gency conditions to continuing prac- 
tice. 
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are generally very poor: nothing 
beyond the immediate need, no com- 
fort, no luxury. The State grants a 
daily allowance to defray the cost of 
living of the children. The Director 
of each Centre however, must use 
personal initiative to provide for addi- 
tional expenses. 


The “Educator” 


But a most adequate personnel com- 
pensates for material conditions that 
are poor. Besides the psychiatrist, the 
psychoanalyst and the social worker 
there are attached to the Centre as 
consultants, the people called “Edu- 
cators” who live with the children. 

The Educators are persons who 
have gained their basic knowledge in 
leadership training schools. They are 
not teachers however, nor are they 
instructors of gymnastics or of any 
other craft or subject. They are the 
guardians of the children, those who 
continually live with them thus giving 
root to the strong bonds of affection 
that are necessary whenever a re- 
educational aim is pursued. The Edu- 
cators assume responsibility for the 
child. 

They are keenly interested by 
all developments in modern tech- 
niques. The National Association, 
whose duty is to coordinate the 
group’s various activities, as well as 
the Educators’ Bulletin, is useful in 
this respect. The judge concerned 
‘vith youth problems and the psychia- 
trist treat the Educators with due 
consideration. Team-work is also 
made easy by the fact that in France, 
men do not train for social service, 
and that, on the other hand, the role 
of the woman social worker is very 
distinct from that of the Educator. 

Conclusion 

From many a _ viewpoim the 
Educators’ initiative in favor of mal- 
adjusted youth is worthy of consi- 
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deration. It has brought about very 
interesting results and the group is 
now recognized on the professional 
level. The special merit of the Edu- 
cators however, appears to be the 
proof which they have so clearly 
established: that adequate personnel 
is of prime importance in re-education 
of youth. 


Other elements such as_ houses, 
work-material, etc. are secondary, 
their sole purpose being to help the 
good staff to serve the child better. 
Many a Canadian would certainly get 
benefit from conferring with the 
French Educators, particularly one 
who believes that the problem of mal- 
adjusted youth can be resolved more 
directly by the building of houses and 
institutions than by the good services 
of the staff. Praise to the French Edu- 
cators for having so well understood 
this principle! 


74 reminder 


—that Victoria is a good place 
to live 

—that a multiple service agency 
gives varied and interesting 
experience 

—that this is a forward-looking 
agency, interested in its clients 
and its staff 


Openings now for Case Super- 


visors, and Graduate Case- 


workers. 
Salaries in line with Canadian 
Association of Social Workers 
Standards. 

Apply to: 

Daviv E. WoopswortH 
Executive Director 
Family and Children’s Service 
1951 Cook Street 
VICTORIA, B.C. 
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WHAT THE COUNCIL IS DOING 


Having just returned from vaca- 
tion, we should like to tell you 
about the joys of sw imming in 
Georgian Bay or the excitements of 
the second Stratford Shakespearian 
Festival. But that unattractive wench 
Duty, “stern daughter of the voice 
of God” , Says We must concentrate on 
the Annneal Meeting, not to mention 
the last days of the 1953-54 Board of 
Governors and the first of the new 
Board. 


1954 Annual Meeting 


The Council had the honour of 
kicking off with the first event in an 
exciting eleven days of social work 
“conferencing”. Our meeting on June 
23 preceded the Canadian Conference 
of Social Work which was followed 
by the International Conference, both 
described elsewhere in this issue. 

It was fitting, therefore, that the 
major address at our meeting should 
have been given by George E. 
Haynes, CBE, President of the Inter- 
national Conference. Mr. Haynes 
spoke to us both in this capacity and 
as the General Secretary of the 
National Council of Social Service, 
England. 

One of the chief questions he dis- 
cussed exercises many of us these 
days, and has relevance to interna- 
tional relationships as well as to 
domestic problems. It was: Does ex- 
pansion of public provision for social 
security mean the destruction of per- 
sonal initiative and voluntary effort? 

Mr. Haynes’ answer, as far as the 
British experience of the “welfare 
state” is concerned, was a resounding 
“No”. In his view (which differed 
from some expressed later in the 
week), there is more scope and need 
for voluntary effort in Britain today 
than at any other time in its history. 
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“The truth is”, said Mr. Haynes, “that 
no state, however rich in resources, 
can ever provide for all the needs of 
its people”. It could provide the frame- 
work and the basis. What was put on 
the foundations must spring from the 
efforts of the people themselves. 

Mr. Haynes spoke in moving terms 
of the significance of social service in 
the community “as a fundamental 
aspect of living”, and of the vital part 
social work has to play in world 
affairs. He also paid warm tribute to 
the work of CWC, especially as a 
central place where voluntary and 
official agencies could meet together 
“for the most effective mobilization 
of resources in the best service of 
social welfare in Canada”. 


General Council Meeting. In the 
afternoon, the Council met in plenary 
session to elect its officers and Board, 
hear the Annual Report and transact 
other important Council business. It 
was with great pleasure that the 
Council re-elected Mr. Lawrence 
Freiman of Ottawa as its President. 

The presidential address dealt with 
some domestic Council matters such 
as the proposed reorganization of the 
Board of Governors and problems of 
membership and of staffing. Mr. 
Freiman also announced a_long- 
awaited event, the acquisition of a 
site in Ottawa for new Council head- 
quarters and the consequent campaign 
for building funds to take place early 
in 1955. 

Speaking in French and English, 
Mr. Lucien Massé of Hull, Chairman 
of the French Commission, outlined 
the work of that body and of the 
Council’s French-speaking Services in 
the past year. Mr. Davis presented the 
general account of Council activities 
against the background of Canadian 
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welfare developments in 1953-54; and 
Mr. C. F. W. Burns, Toronto, re- 
ported for the Treasurer, Mr. W. B. 
Snow of Ottawa who was unable to 
attend. Mr. Carl Reinke, Montreal, 
presented the Report of the Nomin- 
ating Committee of which he was 
Chairman. 

All these reports are included in 
the printed Annual Report, which 
most of you will already have re- 
ceived, and therefore need not be 
commented on further here. We 
should, however, like to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that the document is 
the Council’s first attempt at bilingu- 
alism in its annual report. Mr. Massé’s 
speech is given in French, and French 
summaries of most of the English 
texts are included. 

The other important item of bus- 
iness at the general meeting was the 
approval of the main section of the 
Report of the Committee on Func- 
tion and Organization. As recom- 
mended by the Board, the Report 
was passed subject to any necessary 
modifications in the light of the 
report on Council financing which 
is still to come. 

There was an almost audible sigh 
of relief and satisfaction as the results 
of two and half years’ labour received 
the Council’s blessing amid universal 
expressions of praise. As Mr. W. M. 
Anderson, Chairman of the F and O 
Committee pointed out, little re- 
mained to be said after the intensive 
study and comment by so many sec- 
tions of the Council, to which the 
Report had already been subjected, 
and its frequent and detailed revision 
in the light of these comments. 
Differences of opinion and of inter- 
pretation no doubt still remain, but 


the Council now has a working 
document on which it can base 
30 


immediate and future reorganization 
to improve its functioning. 


Division Meetings. The morning 
had been devoted to divisional annual 
meetings. With the short time avail- 
able, these had to be chiefly con- 
cerned with official division business 
(including elections, and annual re- 
ports which are available at Council 
House), although in a couple of in- 
stances special sessions were held. 

One of these occurred in the 
Delinquency and Crime _ Division 
meeting where a discussion on Con- 
trol of Gambling took place, led by 
Police Chief J. A. Robert of Hull. A 
majority of persons at the meeting 
strongly emphasized the evils of 
gambling from the moral, legal and 
social point of view, and the need 
for further control of it. They did 
not have it all their own way, some 
others maintaining that there was too 
much regimentation in our lives al- 
ready, and that gambling is a part of 
human nature which only requires 
reasonable regulation such as is in 
force in Great Britain. 

It was finally decided that the 
National Committee of the Division 
should prepare a draft brief addressed 
to the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
on this subject, opposing any exten- 
sion of the right to gamble and advo- 
cating a tightening of the present 
restrictions under the Criminal Code. 
This draft brief is to be sent to all 
members of the Division for com- 
ment in an effort to find a more 
general agreement about what the 
Division should say to the Parlia- 
mentary Committee. 

Two other decisions taken at the 
meeting were of special interest for 
Division activities in the months 
ahead. One was to carry forward the 
discussions already initiated by the 
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Canadian Penal Association as to its 
future relationship with the Division 
including possible amalgamation 
within the Canadian Welfare Council. 
The other was to set up a committee 
in connection with the possible revi- 
sion of the Juvenile Delinquents Act 
on which the Division would wish to 
express its views. 

Finally, a new Division project was 
launched at a special meeting of per- 
sonnel from Training Schools for 
Juvenile Delinquents. The idea is to 
establish a channel through the Divi- 
sion for the exchange of information 
and ideas in this group. It was decided 
that the first move should be to 
collect factual information on Can- 
adian training schools and their pro- 
grams. A Committe was appointed, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. G. R. 
D. Fisher, East Saint John, N.B., to 
prepare a questionnaire for this pur- 
pose. 

Rev. D. B. Macdonald, Ottawa, was 
re-elected as Division Chairman. 

eee 


The Family and Child Welfare 
Division also held a special session, 
this one on “What a Public Relations 
Committee Does in an Agency”. Mr. 
Robert Willson, Chairman of the 
Ontario Welfare Council, acted as 
moderator for a strong team of dis- 
cussants from Hamilton consisting of 
Miss Jean McTaggart, Family Service 
Bureau, Miss Leith Harding, Child- 
ren’s Aid Society, and Miss Doris 
Clark, Council of Community Ser- 
vices. , 

Both the presentations and the dis- 
cussion were on an extremely prac- 
tical level which brought out not 
only basic guiding principles but 
many actual examples of successful 
P. R. activities. We have long felt 
personally that social work public 
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relations are often the worst in the 
world—no doubt from the best of 
motives such as desire to protect 
clients or fear of misunderstanding. 
But good motives don’t necessarily 
make good P.R., and so it was heart- 
ening to hear forthright grasping of 
this very prickly nettle. (This seems 
to be our day for mixing metaphors, 
we “launched a project” a while ago 
—but you know what we mean!) 


Particular emphasis was laid on the 
need for individual agencies to play 
their part in year-round P.R. rather 
than relying on a community chest 
program, usually only at campaign 
time. As proof of the pudding, it was 
reported that both Hamilton and 
Ottawa, which have been stressing 
the importance of public relations, 
have exceeded their chest campaign 
quotas in the last year or two, and 
that part of the success is attributed 
to more effective public relations by 
agencies. Anyone interested can find 
a lot of good tips in the minutes of 
this session. 

The importance of public relations 
was also stressed in a resolution from 
the Division to the Council’s Com- 
mittee on Personnel in Social Work 
on the importance of teaching P.R. 
and interpretation in the schools of 
social work. 

The meeting ratified the Division’s 
new constitution, which had _ been 
adopted in principle at the Mid- 
winter Meeting and had now been 
revised and approved by the Board of 
Governors. Based on the Function 
and Organization Report, it drew 
comment from the Board that it 
might serve as a model to other divi- 
sions if they also wanted to revise or 
draft constitutions. 

There was a note of sadness struck 
at the meeting by the news of Miss 
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Burns’ retirement as Division Secre- 
tary. However, there was much com- 
fort in her continued association with 
it indirectly as the new Director of 
Welfare Services for the Council. In 
her final Annual Report Miss Burns 
presented a fascinating review of 
some of the developments of the past 
seven years in Canada affecting family 
and child welfare. 


The Program Report, presented by 
Miss Murphy, was discussed in rela- 
tion to future work. It was evident 
that the meeting though major em- 
phasis should be placed on field work. 
Problems of recruiting and organ- 
izing social work personnel, and the 
needs of retarded children were 
among other topics mentioned for 
Division consideration. 


Mme Jeanne Langlois and Mrs. J. 
M. Rudel, both of Montreal, were 
re-elected as Co-chairmen of the 
Division. 

As a pendant to its Annual Meeting 
activities, the F and CW Division 
sponsored on June 30, during the 
International Conference, a meeting 
on Adoption Placements Across the 
International Boundary between Can- 
ada and the United States. Mrs. C. M. 
McCrea of Montreal, chairman of the 
Canadian Welfare Council’s Com- 
mittee on Adoption, presided at the 
session. It was attended by some forty 
interested persons including child 
welfare directors of the provinces and 
representatives from state welfare de- 
partments, the Child Welfare League 
of America and the International 
Social Service, as well as representa- 
tives from many private agencies in 
both Canada and the United States. 


The Chests and Councils Division 
has tried a new type of Annual 
Report this year, a four-page printed 
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folder briefly listing activities and 
attractively illustrated with lively pen 
drawings. Reader reaction is invited 
and eagerly awaited. 


The Report of the Chairman and 
Secretary, presented at the meeting, 
filled in the Annual Report picture 
which was completed by reports from 
the chairmen of important Division 
Committees. Carl Reinke for Labour 
Participation and Leonard D. Head- 
ley for Public Relations gave hearten- 
ing accounts of their stewardship and 
of plans for the future. The rapid 
expansion of work in the Councils 
Section was also stressed. 


Among major activities of the year 
was the project on establishing a 
National Budget Review Board. Good 
progress in the discussions on it with 
other national bodies was reported. 
There had been gratifying expansion, 
too, in the movement for federation 
of financial appeals. In this connec- 
tion, the meeting was presented with 
an interesting statement compiled by 
the Division, analysing the position 
of branches of national organizations 
which have joined in local combined 
campaigns. Of Canada’s 63 commun- 
ity chests, federations and united 
funds, 48 reported 1954 allocations to 
30 different national agencies, the 
number of branches involved ranging 
from one to forty-one—an encourag- 
ing picture indeed. 


The various reports underscored 
the fact that most of the jobs in the 
Division are on a continuing basis. 
Public relations, preparation of 
publicity materials, development of 
labour participation, company con- 
tributions, and so on are hardy per- 
ennials. Even the comparatively short- 
term projects spill over the official 
program year. 

The Division expects to carry on 
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with work on such projects as the 
National Budget Review Board, the 
study of the national health grants in 
relation to welfare, the preparation 
of a pamphlet on community action 
for the aging, and collaboration with 
the Toronto School of Social Work 
ona proposed two weeks’ seminar on 
community organization in the sum- 
mer of 1955. 


Mr. W. Preston Gilbride, Toronto, 
was re-elected chairman of the Divi- 


sion. 
@eese 


We have referred before in this 
column to the Public Welfare Divi- 
sion’s study of its own purpose and 
function, arising out of the F and O 
Report. The final report of the Divi- 
sion’s Committee was the major item 
on the agenda of its Annual Meeting. 


Briefly, the Division has been con- 
sidering the relationship of a public 
welfare group to an_ organization 
like CWC, particularly as concerns 
what is called “social action”. It has 
discussed its basis of membership: 
whether, for example, this should be 
limited to public welfare officials 
only. The relationship to the work of 
other divisions which are also con- 
cerned with public welfare was the 
third major problem studied. 


And the decisions? That the Divi- 
sion should continue as an integral 
part of the Council, and that the F 
and O Report supplies acceptable pro- 
cedures with regard to “social action”. 
Membership will include “persons or 
groups employed or otherwise active- 
ly concerned in public welfare” (a 
nice one, that—“actively concerned” 
has still to be defined! ). Closer work- 
ing relationships will be established 
with other sections of the Council, 
perhaps through Division standing 
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committees on such matters as child 
and family welfare and recreation. 


The Division anticipates a very 
busy year ahead in implementing its 
Purpose and Function Report. Part 
of the plan is to set up a standing 
Committee on Program which will 
recommend specific projects for Divi- 
sion attention. It is expected that 
among these for the coming months 
will be further work on meeting the 
needs of the employable unemployed. 

Mr. J. S. White, Regina, was re- 


elected Division Chairman. 
@ees 


All in all, the Council’s 34th Annual 
Meeting was a satisfying and enjoy- 
able experience. The 35th Annual 
Meeting will take place May 5 to 7, 
1955, in Windsor, Ont. Reserve the 
dates, please! 


Board of Governors 


The last meeting of the 1953-54 
Board took place in Ottawa on May 
fourth. In preparation for it, a special 
meeting of the Executive and Finance 
Committees with division and depart- 
ment chairmen was held the day be- 
fore. This was in line with the F and 
O Report which recommends that 
such a meeting be held annually to 
consider Council program, budget 
and staffing. This year, staffing was 
the chief problem considered. 


The Board itself examined the 
recommendations from the May 3 
meeting, and a lengthy discussion of 
Council staff needs and their budget 
implications took place. Mr. Davis 
announced the appointment of an ad- 
ministrative officer, but several other 
appointments and replacements, auth- 
orized for some time, had been held 
up pending the various reports this 
year on CWC organization. 
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Of course it was not possible to 
authorize all the appointments that 
could be desired to meet increasing 
demands for Council service. How- 
ever, the Board agreed that the goal 
to aim at this year was appointment of 
a replacement for Miss Burns as 
Secretary of the F and CW Division, a 
third staff member (French-speaking) 
in that Division, a third person in the 
CCC Division, a Secretary of the 
Recreation Division, increase of the 
translation establishment in French- 
speaking Services from half to full- 
time, and a half-time Secretary for 
the Canadian Conference on Social 
Work (also replacing Miss Burns). 


Obviously it will be quite a task to 
find suitable persons for all these 
positions, and the Board recognized 
there would have to be flexibility in 
working out the exact form of the ap- 
pointments. There was real satisfac- 
tion, though, in being able to give the 
green light for some much-needed 
strengthening of Council staff. Pro- 
gress to date on staff appointments is 


reported elsewhere in this issue. 
eee 


It was at this meeting that the 
Board approved the main section of 
the F and O Report and the consti- 
tution of the F and CW Division. 


It also approved the revised Report 
on Unemployment Insurance which 
has now been forwarded to govern- 
ment authorities. An interim state- 
ment from the Committee on the 
Council’s Role in Relation to the 
Needs of the Aged, chaired by Sen- 
ator Muriel Fergusson indicated that 
a report would be made early in the 


autumn. 
eee 


The first meeting of the new Board 
took place at lunch the day after the 
Annual Meeting. Chairmen appointed 
to standing committees were: W. M. 
Anderson, Toronto, Executive; D. W. 
McGibbon, Toronto, Finance; Robert 
McKeown, Ottawa, Editorial Board 
CaNADIAN WELFARE; and Mrs. W. 
Ross Kerr, Toronto, Personnel in 
Social Work. The appointment of 
Mr. Bernard Alexandor, Ottawa, as 
chairman of the Council’s new Com- 
mittee on the Welfare of Immigrants 
was also announced. 


Other important items on _ the 
agenda were discussions of plans for 
building and financing the new Coun- 
cil headquarters, and for implement- 
ing the Function and Organization 
Report approved at the Annual Meet- 


ing. 
PG. 


UNICEF GREETING CARDS 


Five gay and colourful designs by Roger Duvoisin, a Swiss-born American 
illustrator. All profits will be devoted to the work of the United Nations Children’s 


Fund. 


Ten cards to a box, two of each design, with greetings in the five official 
languages of the United Nations (for Christmas use), or without greetings (for use 


as correspondence cards). $1.00 a box. 


Please address orders to: 


United Nations Association of Canada, 
340 McLeod Street, Ottawa. 
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EXTENSION OF A DESIGN FOR GIVING 
By JOHN H. YERGER 


HEN the people of Montreal 

organized the first Canadian 

community chest in 1919, 
neither they nor the communities 
who followed had any notion they 
were embarking on a post-war enter- 
prise that would eventually prove 
that old axiom: “Experience is a hard 
teacher!”. 

Like that off-spring of the ‘war- 
to-end-wars’, the League of Nations, 
many communities across Canada 
established their own alliance: co- 
operative families of voluntary agen- 
cies. Their sound principles of feder- 
ation were designed to bring lasting 
order to the after-war chaos of phil- 
anthropic giving. But having solved 
the particular problems of that time 
everyone sat back and watched his- 
tory repeat itself. 

Today along the curbstones of 

Canada’s 63 chest communities old 
timers recall the familiar grumblings 
of the twenties, the early thirties: 
“There are too many campaigns”. 
Another war has produced another 
endeavour for a United Nations. 
Another chaos in community ‘causes’ 
has started another move towards a 
united front in philanthropy—ex- 
tended federation. 

This is inevitable. The last century 
has been marked by more and more 


teamwork of people helping people. 


A Bit of History 


At the start this basic impulse to 
help others was very direct. Neigh- 
bours just helped neighbours. This 
was possible—and desirable — when 
society was less complex, predomin- 
ately rural. 

But direct help became inadequate 
when Canadian communities grew 
bigger. So the neighbours teamed 
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their services, mostly through inde- 
pendent church groups. This offered 
help on a larger scale; it also over- 
lapped in some areas, neglected 
others. An overall plan was imper- 
ative. 

Joining hands in separate Protestant, 
Roman Catholic and Jewish feder- 
ations seemed to be the solution. But 
soon there was confusion again. 

Other services—non-sectarian agen- 
cies like visiting nurses and the Boy 
Scouts— were set up on a community- 
wide basis. While techniques for 


rendering voluntary services im- 
proved, financing them was dis- 
orderly. Community programs ex- 


ceeded, fell short of, or just missed 
the needs altogether. 

Not long after World War I, local 
community leaders faced a situation 
not unlike today’s problem. A top 
Canadian businessman remembers it 
this way: “There were too many 
agencies—all scrambling to meet their 
own particular needs. They were 
quite sincere but they didn’t know 
how to work together. So the public 
was run ragged while they solicited 
money, more canvassers. There was 
much over-lapping, neglected need.” 

It was to correct this situation that 
community chests were established. 

At first, these federations were de- 
signed simply to bring into one 
campaign the fund-raising of local 
agencies. But soon chests became 
year-round operations. To plan, bud- 
get and assess the communities’ health, 
welfare and recreational needs was as 
important as financing them. 


Evidence 


While creation of community 
chests in Canada, and in other coun- 
tries like the United States, did not 
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automatically solve all problems of 
community service they did produce 
desirable results. No one artywhere 
in the world has ever found a better 
way to meet the needs of the entire 
community than the community 
chest way. Even a hasty review of 
the experience of federation produces 
a mass of incontrovertible evidence. 
For instance: 


The idea of joint financing and 
budgetting is overwhelmingly sup- 
ported everywhere there is feder- 
ation. No major chest has ever been 
permanently abandoned—new chests 
are constantly being organized. 

No chest has ever reported that it 
raised Jess than all its member agen- 
cies secured in previous independent 
appeals. Every chest includes a sub- 
stantial majority of the voluntary 
health and welfare agencies. And 
increases in the number of contrib- 
utors has been even more marked 
than increases in amounts raised. 
Federation reaches entirely new 
groups and more contributors. 

Community chests have helped 
bring stability in bad times—in emer- 
gencies, too. During the depression 
of the early thirties North Americans’ 
contributions from income to taxes 
shrank 53 per cent from the 
1929 amount. But contributions to 
community chests decreased only 13 
per cent. During the first shock of 
that depression local chests raised 30 
per cent more money in spite of the 
extremely unfavorable economic con- 
ditions. 

In World War II chests in the 
aggregate not only handled their own 
regular responsibilities; they met var- 
ious additional demands as well. 

Because community chests were 
almost the only organizations con- 
ducting annual campaigns to raise 
money for some years, the public 
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grew accustomed to them. 


They 
were taken for granted. It was during 
this lull that experience taught its 


hard lesson. The multiple appeal 


problem started anew. 


New Agencies—New Campaigns 

In the last generation some 50 
independent organizations, most of 
them health agencies, have launched 
provincial and national programs. All 
are now active in certain Canadian 
communities. In their competition for 
funds they created the same problem 
that existed when chests were organ- 
ized. 

Wise givers looking at the record 
found little to justify this situation. 
Every campaign was going over the 
same ground. The same volunteers 
were knocking on the same doors. 
The same people were being asked 
for money. 

Equally important, there was the 
feeling that volunteers’ time and 
givers’ money were not efficiently 
and equitably used. Some agencies 
were exposed as frauds. Some were 
well intentioned but worthless. Some, 
while perhaps desirable, just didn’t 
seem indispensable. The man on the 
street began to feel exploited by 
what some fund-raisers call the 
“crutch and mangled body campaign. 

Thoughtful community chest lead- 
ers soon found their chests were 
being considered by the multitude as 
“just another campaign”. Chest re- 
ceipts naturally suffered. To re-estab- 
lish the sound ‘principles of federation 
was not an easy job. The missing 
ingredient was leadership. 


A New Plan 
Then a U.S. border city—Detroit— 
rocked the boat and started quite a 
wave across North America. The 
entire continent was awakened to the 
need for more federation. Detroit’s 
spectacular results in ‘one drive for 
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all’ soon sparked a multitude of suc- 
cessful ‘united plans’ to solve the 
many-appeals problem. 


Canadian givers found the answer 
to their problem adequately expressed 
by an Ottawa official: “Community 
chests are the means we have set up 
to apply the federation method to 
community problems”. They realized 
that federation is not a lid to hold 
down fund-raising. New causes wor- 
thy of support had to be admitted to 
chests. When the problem changed 
the machinery had to change. 


Not Just to Reduce 


There was more to it, too, than 
just lumping all other campaigns with 
the community chest. Federation de- 
signed solely to reduce the number 
of campaigns was not enough. Bud- 
getting had to also enter the picture. 
The design for giving had to be 
orderly. Without budgetting, com- 
munity chests would fall short of 
bringing real common sense to the 


field. 


Most community leaders recog- 
nized, too, that attempts to bring the 
affiliates of the larger ‘nationals’ into 
federation couldn’t be done over- 
night. If the local branches were to 
be wooed into federation it was 
essential that chest budget committees 
understand these agencies, recognize 
their local and national needs. This, 
they found, could be the only basis 
of a common ground of participation. 
Once such understanding was reached 
with local officials then local givers 
could call the shots, demand more 
federation. 

What Canada is Doing 

Today many Canadian commun- 
ities are meeting this problem with 
just this attitude. Some chests like 
Ottawa, Winnipeg, Edmonton and 
Toronto have adopted _ successful 
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giver- sponsored ‘Open Door’ policies 
—standing invitations to all worthy 
appeals to come into well- -organized 
federation. Others like Elgin-St. 
Thomas, and St. Catharines have cre- 
ated new organizations; have success- 
fully raised more money for almost 
all appeals in one united fund. 

Another plan used by some com- 
munities like Calgary and Peter- 
borough combines the appeal of the 
chest with other organizations on a 
partnership basis. But, whatever the 
method, extended federation is on the 
move. 

How is Canada progressing? Ac- 
cording to a most recent report 
turned in by 48 Chests some 30 
different national agencies now receive 
allocations from united campaigns. 
Here’s how the major ‘nationals’ 
stack up in terms of the communities 
in which their affiliates are federation 
members: Canadian National Institute 
for the Blind, 41; Victorian Order of 
Nurses, 34; Salvation Army, 31; 
Y.W.C.A., 30; Boy Scouts, 29; 
Y.M.C.A., 29; Girl Guides, 25; St. 
John Ambulance, 24; Canadian Red 
Cross, 15; John Howard Society, 12; 
Canadian Cancer Society, 10. 

The greatest increase in federation 
in Canada has occurred since 1952 
when the chests raised $13,029,879 for 
880 member agencies. Last year al- 
most one million more was raised 
from the 6,000,000 people living in 
chest communities. Member agencies 
increased to 923. Still more campaigns 
are being added this year when goals 
will exceed $15,000,000. Member 





John Yerger is executive director 
of Ottawa Community Chests. He 
came to Canada three years ago from 
the United States and has led the 
Ottawa Chests in increasingly success- 
ful campaigns. 
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agencies will reach almost 1,000. 
South of the border, where ex- 
tended federation has a headstart, the 
results forecast what can happen in 
Canada. Over 500 federations now 
include almost every major appeal in 
one campaign. Results for the past 
five years have been spectacular, up 
to 22 per cent more than the agen- 
cies raised independently. American 
united federations are increasing by 
about 100 annually. 
Planning With National Agencies 
Meanwhile, the problem is also 
being attacked from other angles. 
Community Chests and Councils of 
Canada has been leading a movement 
to bring about comprehensive plan- 
ning and budgetting of many national 
agencies in the same way ‘chests do 
locally. In some ‘Open Door’ chest 
communities industry is developing 
Chest Chapter plans. These provide 


CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S AID 
SOCIETY OF TORONTO 


requires 


an experienced caseworker for 
the Adoption Department. This 
rapidly expanding agency offers 
a challenging future with good 
supervision and personnel prac- 


tices. For information and ap- 
plication forms apply to: 


Miss IRENE ALLEN, Director 


Catholic Children’s Aid Society 
of Toronto 


67 Bond Street 
TORONTO, Ont. 








for one—and only one—annual cam- 
paign within the plant for Chest 
agencies and others who agree to 
join. 

Back to Federation 

And so experience teaches again 
that federation is the answer to 
multiple appeals. The Canadian peo- 
ple have demonstrated that they want 
more federation, fewer appeals. Now 
it appears— and rightly so—that com- 
munity chests are again on the road 
towards meeting that demand. To do 
it they must be kept strong, success- 
ful, attractive to other agencies. 

It’s the job of your community 
chests to care for the well- -being of 
all the people, by providing good and 
useful services, efficiently planned, 
administered, and financed—the united 
way. They are Canada’s only hope 
for the voluntary extension of feder- 
ation’s well-tested design for giving. 


A skilled director wanted for 
small rehabilitation home, situ- 
ated in Toronto, for young men 
released from reformatories. 
This is an exceptional oppor- 
tunity. Experience in correction 
work necessary. An Anglican 
married man without young 
children is preferred; couple 
will live in. Single applicants 
with suitable qualifications not 
unacceptable. 


Apply stating experience and 
salary level expected to: 


REVEREND W. E. 
Synod House, 


135 Adelaide Street East, 
TORONTO, Ont. 


Mann, 
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FOURTEENTH CANADIAN CONFERENCE 
ON SOCIAL WORK 


Toronto, June 24 to 26, 1954 
By MARJORIE KING 


tT was a hot Toronto Saturday 

afternoon in June, at the end of 

several days of intensive discus- 
sion and the usual excitement that 
both sustains and exhausts everyone 
at a national conference. The occasion 
was the business meeting of the Four- 
teenth Canadian Conference on Social 
Work, and a business meeting is not 
usually the most alluring session of a 
long conference. Yet the ballroom of 
the Royal York Hotel was filled, and 
more and more chairs had to be 
brought to seat the latest comers. 


Why this very large attendance? 
Part of the reason could have been 
that people were staying for the 
International Conference and _ not 
packing up, as usual, to go home. But 
when the meeting got under way it 
became clear that it was keen interest 
that brought people, and a fine ser- 
iousness about the whole enterprise. 


Dr. George Davidson, in his pres- 
idential address, said “Our Canadian 
Conference this year was conceived 
and developed as a curtain-raiser to 
the discussions that will take place on 
the larger stage of world-wide social 
problems. That is why we have con- 
cerned ourselves predominantly with 
our own domestic social welfare 
problems. We have done this not in 
a spirit of myopic, self-centred nation- 
alism or isolationism, but rather as an 
exercise in self-discipline, a lesson in 
self-analysis and introspective humil- 
ity.” This final meeting itself was a 
further exercise in evaluation, and 
the decisions that were made were 
based on self-appraisal. 
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As a background for discussion Mr. 
Alan Klein reported the results of a 
survey that had been made to find 
out whether representative people 
believed the Canadian Conference to 
be fulfilling its purposes as outlined 
in the Constitution; whether it was 
meeting the needs of the social wel- 
fare field as a whole; and whether it 
was justifying the time and money 
spent on it. The answers to these 
broad questions were generally in the 
affirmative. 


Membership; Resolutions; 
Language 

The problems that engaged the 
particular attention of this meeting 
were financing and membership to 
provide a basis on which the officers 
and secretariat could work with con- 
fidence; whether or not the Confer- 
ence should pass resolutions on social 
issues; and how best to ensure the 
maximum interchange of ideas be- 
tween French- -speaking and English- 
speaking participants. 

Changes were made in the Consti- 
tution to provide for a scale of 
membership fees corresponding to a 
schedule of memberships for indi- 
viduals and organizations. This should 
go far towards solving the problems 
of continuity and sound financing 
that Mrs. Sinclair, then President, 
raised at the 1952 meeting. 


A show of hands indicated that 
participants thought the Conference 
should not pass resolutions to be 
forwarded to governmental and other 
bodies. One reason given was that 
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many people attend as representatives 
of organizations and would not know 
how to vote on resolutions unless 
they were previously instructed by 
their organizations, Another was that 
the preparation and discussion of 
resolutions would divert too much 
time and attention from the main 
purposes of the Conference. In any 
case most people attending the meet- 
ings are also members of bodies that 
are in good positions to take action 
on social questions when necessary. 


Making the Conference bilingual is 
a challenging problem. The Confer- 
ence at Quebec two years ago was 
the most completely bilingual we 
have had, and the 1954 Conference, 
although it fell back from that high 
standard, tackled the problem head- 
on in the business meeting. The 
principle of bilingualism itself went 
unchallenged. Certainly there was 
throughout the meetings a sincere 
effort on the part of both English- 
speaking and French-speaking par- 
ticipants to understand and speak the 
others’ language. The practical prom- 
lem is to arrange for more bilingual 
speakers whenever possible, and to 
organize the system of interpretation 
so that in no meeting will anyone be 
shut out from the discussions because 
he does not understand the language 
spoken. Much work remains to be 
done to make the ideal real, but much 
determination to make it real is evi- 
dent. 


Searching Discussion 


After the Quebec Conference, 
(1952) we asked in these columns 
whether there had been enough 


searching discussion of social issues 
at that Conference. There had been 
some suggestion that practical tech- 
niques and problems in specific areas 
of practice were the chief matters 
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under consideration, and that this 
preoccupation might have precluded 
the Conference from having an effect 
on broad social policy, proportionate 
to its size and importance. 


The survey mentioned above pro- 
vided some information about what 
people expect from the Conferences, 
and from this information and the 
discussions at the meeting it appeared 
that practical institutes and work- 
shops and philosophical general ses- 
sions are both wanted. 


The 1954 Conference made some 
advance over the 1952 Conference in 
its attention to the economic basis for 
our welfare services, the adequacy of 
services and the moral principles 
underlying the whole of welfare 
activity—questions that seem funda- 
mental. 


The moral principles were well ex- 
pressed by Dr. R. E. G. Davis and 
Dr. Herbert Pottle in their addresses 
on “The Unfinished Task of Social 
Welfare” and “Welfare and Nation- 
hood in Canada” respectively, and in 
the President’s address referred to 
above. 


Dr. Davis related his subject directly 
to the Conference theme “Human 
Values—the Basic Security” by saying 
that we believe people to be of su- 
preme worth: “They are the ends to 
which everything else is means, and 
their welfare—the satisfaction of their 
essential needs—must be the final test 
of all political and economic arrange- 
ments”. “We need to have a clear 
conviction”, he said, “that the objec- 
tives we seek to advance as social wel- 
fare workers are not peripheral, but 
central, to the great issues of our 
time”. 

Dr. Pottle emphasized that the 
maturity of our Canadian nationhood 
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determines the extent to which wel- 
fare is either limited or made com- 
plete, and that conversely welfare 
that is truly public welfare can mould 
and remould the character of our 
nationhood. 


The adequacy of our social services 
and the economic bases for them 
were discussed in some detail in Mr. 
Davis’ speech, and also given careful 
attention in the plenary session on 
unemployment. In these and other 
sessions of the Conference the ground- 
work was laid for further work on 
those central issues. An attempt to 
paraphrase or condense the addresses, 
or to report in detail on the com- 
munity sessions, institutes and work- 
shops, would be inappropriate here 
because it would only skim the sur- 
face. The Proceedings of the Con- 
ference will be published shortly. 
Those who attended will certainly 
want to read them for review and 
further thought, and those who did 
not attend will want to use them to 
bring themselves abreast of the new 
ideas and the new views on old ideas 
that were presented at the meetings. 


The Future 


At this Conference were very large 
numbers of post-war graduates of 
schools of social work and _ other 
young men and women who are 
reaching positions of importance and 
responsibility in the social welfare 
field. One wonders who among them 
will be the Marshes and Cassidys, the 
Davises, Sinclairs and Davidsons of 
the future. 


One also wonders who, in or out 
of politics, connected or not con- 
nected with the Canadian Conference 
on Social Work, will have the vision 
to perceive when decisive action on 
national social welfare problems is 
called for, and the acumen and 
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courage to take the proper action. 
Twenty years ago there was a great 
boiling of discussion and study of 
social questions. It produced the 
steam for changing our national life 
so that welfare was made paramount 
instead of secondary. 

The boiling has settled down to a 
steady simmering. Perhaps these Con- 
ferences, with young people joining 
the work of their elders and adding 
their own contribution, are helping 
to keep the fires a-glow that will 
produce a good head of steam when 
the social situation again requires a 
dramatic spurt forward towards new 
social welfare achievements. 

We shall see. What will 1956 bring 
forth? The Conference will then 
meet in Edmonton, June 11 to 16, 
with Dr. Andrew Stewart, President 
of the University of Alberta, as 
President. 


Caseworkers Wanted 


Positions available in the Pro- 
tection Department. 


Good supervision. Sound per- 
sonnel practices, including pen- 
sion scheme and recently revised 
salary schedule. 


Applications accepted from 
graduates of a recognized school 


of social work or members of 


CASW. 
Apply in writing to: 


Tue MANAGING DIRECTOR 


Children’s Aid Society of 
Hamilton, Inc. 


444 Main Street East 
HAMILTON, Ontario 











ABOUT 


Canadian Welfare Council gather- 
ings will miss the gentle, dignified 
presence of Mr. Samuel Cohen who 
died last May. Mr. Cohen was chair- 
man of the Family Welfare Division 
from 1950 to 1953, and gave wise 
leadership in the discussions leading 
to the merger of the Family and 
Child Welfare Division a year ago. 
In the past year, though in failing 
health, he helped in developing the 
constitution and common fee struc- 
ture for the new division. He was for 
several years a member of the Coun- 
cil’s Board of Governors, and in his 
own city of Toronto a leader in the 
Jewish Family and Child Service and 
the Welfare Council. “He inspired 
confidence and affection”, a fellow 
worker has written, “because of his 
unfailing support of standards in ser- 
vices, and because of the warmth and 
humour which were characteristic of 
all his human relationships.” 


Violet Sieder, well known to many 
Canadians who have had long and 
happy association with her, has re- 
signed as associate director of the 
health and welfare planning depart- 
ment of Community Chests and Coun- 
cils of America to become a professor 
at the New York School of Social 
Work. She will teach, as might be 
expected, community organization 
and administration. 


Marion Royce (see page 11) has 
started work as the first director of 
the new Women’s Bureau in the 
Department of Labour. 
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PEOPLE 


Commander Isabel Maeneill, 
O.B.E., has resigned from her position 
as superintendent of the Training 
School for Girls at Galt, Ontario, and 
has been appointed as a staff officer 
to the chief of Navy personnel. She 
will be replaced in Galt by Ruth 
Bentley who is leaving the staff of 
the Protestant Children’s Homes in 
Toronto. 


Dorothy Barrass has been appoint- 
ed supervisor of Women’s Correc- 
tional Services for Saskatchewan, hav- 
ing. resigned as assistant superinten- 
dent of the Galt Training School for 
Girls. 


William McCabe of Winnipeg has 
recently been appointed the first 
executive secretary of the John 
Howard Society of St. John’s, New- 
foundland. 


B. W. Henheffer has taken the 
newly created position of Inspector 
of Penal Institutions for New Bruns- 
wick. He has for several years been 
associated with the John Howard 
Society of Ontario, and for the past 
two years has been studying towards 
a doctoral degree in penology at New 
York University. 

William Nicholls took up the 
position of associate to J. M. Anguish, 
Executive Director of the Edmonton 
Council of Social Services, on August 
ES, 

Arthur B. Thursby became assis- 
tant executive director of the Hamil- 
ton Community Chests in June. He 
was for seven years with the Ontario 
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Government in the Department of 
Labour and Immigration. 


G. S. Chandler reached his twenty- 
fifth anniversary as executive director 
of the Hamilton Community Chest 
and the Council of Community Ser- 
vices this spring. He is probably the 
only person in Canada to have served 
this length of time in such a dual 
position. He was presented with a 
silver tea service “for twenty-five 
years of faithful service to the people 
of Hamilton”, and later, at the annual 
meeting of his Council, with a gold 
desk clock set with a plaque com- 
memorating his quarter-century of 
service. 


Deryck Thomson became Execu- 
tive Director of the Vancouver 
Family Bureau on June 15, going to 
his new post from a similar position 
with the London Family Service 
Bureau. D. L. Harris, formerly of 
the London John Howard Society is 
replacing Mr. Thomson at the F.S.B. 


Marjorie Bradford of Vancouver 
is in Ottawa making a special study 
of the needs of the aged and the 
chronically ill for the city. Miss 
Bradford has recently returned to 
Canada after spending nine years in 
Europe with UNRRA and the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization. 


Mary King, formerly regional ad- 
ministrator for the provincial Social 
Welfare Branch in Chilliwack, B.C., 
is spending a year’s educational leave 


at Smith College. 


Henry Rodgers. former child wel- 
fare consultant in the Saskatchewan 
Department of Social Welfare and 
Rehabilitation, has become supervisor 
of child care in the Winnipeg Child- 
ren’s Aid Society, succeeding Janet 
Parker, who has gone to the United 
Kingdom. 
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Florence Christie, formerly assis- 
tant professor and general supervisor 
of field work at the McGill Univers- 
ity School of Social Work, became 
executive director of the Ottawa 
Welfare Bureau in August, replacing 
Thelma Williams who has retired 
after 29 years of service in the Bureau. 


A. Ian Trueman has been ap- 
pointed executive director of the 
Saint John District Community Chest, 
replacing his brother Hugh T. True- 
man who resigned to become man- 


ager of Radio Station CFBC. 


Mildred Wright, who recently 
received her master’s degree in social 
work from the University of British 
Columbia, became the first woman 
probation officer in British Columbia 
in June. She was formerly director of 
the Victoria Family and Children’s 
Service. 

Mrs. J. E. Pineock is the Director 
of the new Family Service Bureau at 
Oakville, Ontario. 


Barbara Baskerville was appoint- 
ed director of the research depart- 
ment of the Toronto Welfare Coun- 
cil in July. Miss Baskerville comes to 
the Council from the Atlanta Uni- 
versity School of Social Work where 
she was chairman of the Research 
Department. 


Mrs. Lloyd Richardson has been 
appointed Secretary of the volunteer 
department in the Toronto Welfare 
Council and assumed her duties on 
September 1, 1954. Mrs. Richardson 
is a graduate of the Toronto School 
of Social Work and has had exper- 
ience in mental health clinics, family 
agencies and children’s institutions. 

Anne Zaloha, associate professor 
of social work, McGill School of 
Social Work, is leaving to take a 
teaching post at the School of Social 
Work in Honolulu. 
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SOCIAL WORK IN GROUPS 
By REGINALD BUNDY 


HERE is really little if any differ- 
ence between the basic concepts 
in all the social work processes. 
All are concerned about the social 
completeness of the individual, his 
relationships within his family and in 
the community, and his strengths and 
opportunities to retain these in his 


life. 


The caseworker typically works 
with individual people to strengthen 
them in their association with other 
people so that they may better cope 
with the variety of forces acting upon 
them in their immediate society. 


The social worker in groups does 
the same thing, but works with more 
than one person at a time. He has the 
additional task of enabling the person 
to live a small portion of his life in 
a setting where the worker can live 
out that portion with him, and help 
him to respond to some of the things 
he needs and feels. This is a great 
deal more than merely filling in his 
spare time or engaging in recreation 
or “leisure time activities” 


In a sense, the worker is responsible 
for making possible some change in 
the life of the group member that 
will remain with him outside the 
boundaries of the group and in his 
regular living pattern. 


The average recreation program 
makes no plan or effort to provide 
satisfaction beyond the limit of each 
group session. What happens to the 
people who either cannot enter such 
a group or cannot remain within it 
because their personal needs are too 
great for the recreation or education 
group to meet? 


The history of social work practice 
shows that there has been adequate 
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consideration for the individual and 
the mass, but that the smaller group 
has often been ignored. It has been 
in the field of informal education and 
recreation that the practice of social 
guidance in groups has been the most 
prevalent, and it has been natural for 
the social worker trained for work 
in group settings to gravitate to jobs 
in such settings. There have been dis- 
advantages in this situation. The skills 
of group workers have never been 
well understood even by caseworkers. 


Besides this, the policies and prac- 
tices in such non-social-work settings 
are rarely based on the concepts and 
objectives of social work. They are 
more often recreation or adult edu- 
cation objectives to which trained 
social workers must adapt themselves 
—often to the extent that they find 
themselves practising many things for 
which they have no training, and 
wasting much of the special training 
and knowledge that they have. 


If social workers who have been 
trained for work in group settings are 
being over-expensively used in recre- 
ation settings, where can they be 
used to better advantage? They 
possess the same basic knowledge as 
all other social workers, and have in 
addition knowledge of the structure 


of groups and processes within 
groups. The way individuals are 
affected by interaction with other 


individuals, and the way people dis- 
play and develop their competence 
in relationships, are part of this 
knowledge. This skill ought to be 
useful in many of the settings of 
social work practice, such as family, 
child, psychiatric, medical, penal ser- 
vices, and so on. 
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A Specific Example 


One family agency in Toronto, 
for example, has a whole Group Ser- 
vices Department attached to one of 
its ten branches. The department has 
the same objectives as the other ser- 
vices offered by the agency—service 
for the family. It offers a group pro- 
gram for people from six to eighty 
years of age. There are various kinds 
of groups built up according to the 
needs of the members: large groups, 
small groups, skills groups, parent 
groups, and some direct treatment 
groups. 

This is the fourth year of the pro- 
gram, and the work has become 
sufficiently urgent to require two full 
time workers. Gradually whole fam- 
ilies are moving into the program 
because there seems to be something 
there that they need. 


These people are invariably socially 
deprived people who require some 
help in their relationships or in their 
abilities to take risks, make choices 
and reach decisions. They learn these 
together. 


In this program there are several 
members from each family. Many 
families are also receiving service 
from the casework department of the 
branch. Both services combine their 
efforts to give the best help possible. 
Other families which could benefit 
from casework service are helped to 
seek it when their need is discovered 
in the group services program. 


Unlike many services which use 
group workers, this one employs few 
volunteers. Most of the group ser- 
vices are performed by trained or 
training social workers. 


Just as the caseworker endeavours 
to bring movement and change for 
the client, it is expected that the 
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social worker in a group will enable 
members to achieve change and 
movement also. 


The object is to help group mem- 
bers to cope with the community and 
society so that eventually they will 
not need these particular groups. The 
group is not an end in itself, but 
merely an experience which will help 
or enable its members to move more 
easily in their school life, family life, 
and community life. There are re- 
ferrals from casework service to 
group service. This program would 
seem to approach what is implicit in 
the French phrase “le service social 
des groupes”—social work in groups. 


The future for the social worker in 
groups might well be in a setting 
where he can practise as an expert in 
using group life to help people. There 
are many such settings for the group 
worker if he becomes a good prac- 
titioner and demonstrates his real skill 
instead of struggling with work in 
settings which often demand other 
kinds of skill. 

This has implications for training 
schools also. If the group worker is 
to be a social worker in groups then 
his training must give him a thorough 
knowledge of basic social work, and 
more than a passing knowledge of the 
other social work processes. With 
this must go an intensive knowledge 
of and training in the process in the 
small group, for it is in the small 
group that people can learn to feel 
secure, and are able to take and really 
use help from a worker. 





Reginald Bundy is director of group 
services at the York Community 
Centre operated by the Neighbour- 
hood Workers Association, Toronto. 
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Social Welfare Work in Jamaica, 
by Roger Marier. Unesco, Paris, 


1953 (Toronto: Ryerson Press). 

116 pp. Price $1.25. 

This book which traces the devel- 
opment of the Jamaica Social Welfare 
Commission does not, whatever its 
intention, paint a very optimistic 
picture of the state of social welfare 
work in Jamaica today. However, 
social welfare is such a recent idea in 
that country that one might take the 
view that it has done very well 
considering. The author, Dr. Roger 
Marier of the School of Social Work, 
McGill University, spent three 
months during 1952 doing field work 
for a study of the Commission at the 
request of Unesco. His account of 
its history is exhaustive and remark- 
ably objective. 

Jamaica Welfare was brought to 
birth in 1937, a time of great depres- 
sion and unrest among the principally 
agricultural labouring classes of 
Jamaica. It was founded with money 
donated by the United Fruit Comp- 
any and the Standard Fruit and 
Steamship Company under the 
direction of Norman W. Manley, 
a Jamaican barrister and Rhodes 
Scholar, who was very aware of the 
importance of raising the level of 
civilization in the country as a pre- 
liminary to working for its economic 
betterment. 

Perhaps because of the very ex- 
haustiveness and objectivity of Dr. 
Marier’s treatment, one’s sense of the 
sharp pressures and struggles of the 
young enterprise is lost, but it is all 
there, from the early and abortive 
attempts at land settlement, cassava 
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farming, tomato growing, the more 
successful community centres, the 
housing scheme which was a success 
or a failure depending on whether 
you look at it from the point of view 
of building houses or getting the 
people to pay for them aferwards, 
the birth control scheme which met 
the usual opposition, the 4H Club 
movement, and so on. 

In 1943, as a result of Prof. T. S. 
Simey’s memorandum on_ B.W.I. 
development and welfare submitted 
to the Governor of Jamaica, Jamaica 
Welfare was reconstituted on a 
broader scale in order to be able to 
a a strong and positive pol- 

. The support of the fruit comp- 
anies, which had become somewhat 
uncertain because of the war, was aug- 
mented by a government grant. An 
extensive staff training scheme was 
undertaken under the directorship of 
Professor Simey. A third community 
centre was opened, and work was 
pushed further on village betterment, 
savings unions, and a mass education 
program aimed at improving nutri- 
tion. 

In 1949 Jamaica Welfare became a 
statutory commission headed by a 
board consisting of four civil servants, 
the Minister of Social Welfare, four 
representatives of voluntary agencies, 
and five other members appointed by 
the Governor in Executive Council. 
Finances were provided by an annual 
grant included in the estimates of the 
island. 

The task facing a welfare commis- 
sion in Jamaica was a formidable one 
on every side. Added to a very high 
rate of population growth, the coun- 
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try had its own peculiar pattern of 
social disorganization. For instance, 
as reported by the census of 1943, out 
of 258,842 mothers 92,029 were mar- 
ried, 20,085 divorced or widowed, and 
the others either single or in con- 
cubinage. Almost 75 per cent of 
children grow up with only one 
parent, or with a grandmother, rela- 
tives, or strangers. 

The economic conditions are ten- 
uous, housing as bad as would be 
expected, and nutrition very bad in- 
deed. The problems facing the edu- 
cationalist were staggering and were 
further added to by the somewhat 
passive character of the Jamaicans. 
The program of development of co- 
operatives was instituted with the ob- 
jective of developing this character 
rather than of bettering economic 
conditions, which was the object of 
the cottage industries program. The 
3F (Food for Family Fitness) Cam- 
paign aimed at raising the standard of 
living by better production and util- 
ization of foods. The latest drive is 
an adult education program to raise 
the standard of literacy—in 1943 the 
illiterate population five years of age 
and over was 29.3 per cent, already a 
great improvement over previous 
figures. 


The value of this book lies in its 
graphic account of the problems 
facing educators breaking virgin 
ground in an underdeveloped coun- 
try. While many of the problems 
were peculiar to Jamaica, the majority 
would arise in similar situations any- 
where in the world. The book closes 
with some valuable suggestions; most 
urgent is the need for further outside 
training of workers in social psychol- 
ogy, social work and education. 


Beatrice Keyritz. 
Ottawa. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE 
WORK IN JAMAICA 


By Roger Marier 


A study for specialists engaged 
in promoting welfare work 
through education techniques. 
The Jamaica program was se- 
lected because its long history 
and maturity in direction and 
practice make it an excellent 
example. A Unesco book. $1.25. 


RACE MIXTURE 

By Harry L. Shapiro 
A clear and readable expose on 
the allegation that race mixture 
produces inferior beings and 
on many other aspects of the 
problem, treated from the scien- 
tific as well as the social point 
of view. A Unesco publication. 
25 cents. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
PRESS 





Study on Adoption of Children, by 
United Nations Department of 
Social Affairs. United Nations, 
New York, 1953. (Ryerson Press, 
Toronto.) 104 pp. Price 75 cents. 
In these days of concern for the 

welfare of children throughout the 

world who have been deprived of 
normal home life, adoption becomes 
one of the most important ways of 
restoring family life to the child and 
safeguarding his welfare. The United 

Nations, through the Social Commis- 

sion, recognized this by giving early 

consideration to the question of 
adoption and initiating its study of 
the whole range of problems associ- 

ated with children deprived of . 

normal life. 

This study has meaning to us 
whether we are related to the ques- 
tion of adoption by our own personal 
experience, our feelings and reactions 
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to aroused public concern, or by pro- 
fessional association in adoption 
work. It offers a concise but compre- 
hensive picture not only of the 
changes in the conception of the 
purpose of adoption but also the 
legal aspects and present day practices 
in a variety of countries with differ- 
ent legal systems and differing social 
and cultural patterns in Europe, North 
America and in Latin America. The 
agencies and legislation studied in 
Canada were located in the provinces 
of Quebec, Ontario and Saskatch- 
ewan. 

After a brief resumé of the histor- 
ical development and trends in adop- 
tion the report directs its consider- 
ations toward the major lines along 
which adoption procedures have de- 
veloped. Basic material in relation to 
legal provisions, practices and stand- 
ards were gathered from replies to a 
questionnaire on adoption practice 
sent to member organizations of the 
International Union for Child Wel- 
fare and other child welfare agencies. 
It includes also the information and 
conclusions of the conference of 
IUCW which was held at Geneva in 
July 1952. A selected bibliography 
on adoption procedures and_ the 
questionnaire used in the study con- 
stitute the appendices. 


The material of the report covers, 
both in general and in_ specific, 
adoption agencies, the adopting par- 
ents, the adopting home, the child to 
be adopted, surrender, preparation 
for adoptive placement, placement 
for adoption, probationary period, 
the chiid’s knowledge of his adoption, 
adoption for reward, the legal com- 
pletion of adoption, identity, legal 
effects of adoption, annulment and 
revocation, publicity and research. 


Throughout the report the need 
for staff combining professional skills 
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with personal qualities, warmth, ex- 
perience and deep understanding of 
others is emphasized. While it was 
recognized that as yet such workers 
do not exist in any country in sufh- 
cient number to deal satisfactorily 
with all adoptions, in-service training 
in adoption practice for work with 
the particular agency was suggested 
as one way of meeting this need. 


A sobering consideration was pres- 
ent in the statistical information avail- 
able in the report—nearly everywhere 
private or family adoptions far ex- 
ceeded agency adoptions. In many 
countries the role of adoption agen- 
cies is not yet well understood. 
Questions of particular interest re- 
lated to the child are those concerned 
with the very early adoptive place- 
ments, the growing tendency to con- 
sider handicapped children for adop- 
tion, the child’s knowledge of his 
adoption, and so on. 

In all countries studied, adoption is 
considered to be a very serious act 
which requires a decision of a judicial 
or administrative authority. The most 
important effect of adoption is the 
transfer of parental rights from the 
natural to the adoptive parents. The 
countries vary considerably in the 
degree to which the child is integrated 
into the adoptive family, particularly 
with regard to such things as rights 
of inheritance, reciprocal duty of 
maintenance, marriage prohibitions, 
and citizenship. USSR and England 
are the countries among those studied 
where provisions for the integration 
of the child into the adoptive family 
are the most complete. 


Psychological considerations affec- 
ting adoption practice per se are not 
included in this study. Another study, 
The Final Report of the Joint United 
Nations-World Health Organization 
meeting of experts on the mental 
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health aspects of adoption, has set 
forth the principles of mental health 
which are fundamental to good adop- 
tion practices. 

In this small report are contained 
some of the most vital considerations 
affecting adoption procedure. It in- 
cludes thirteen of the broad conclu- 
sions reached in the conference of 
experts. The two reports complement 
each other and bring before us the 
growing interest of many countries in 
good adoption practices as a way of 
safeguarding the well being of the 
child deprived of his natural parents. 

EvizaBetH Lioyp. 
School of Social Welfare, 
St. Patrick’s College, 
Ottawa. 


Criteria for Retirement, edited by 
Geneva Mathiason. McAinsh and 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, 1953. 233 pp. 
Price $3.50. 


On January 24, 1952, seventy-five 
leaders from industry, labour unions, 
universities, government bureaus, and 
social agencies in the United States 
met at Harriman, New York, for the 
purpose of examining every aspect of 
industrial retirement policies. 


Accepting the premise that chrono- 
logical age had not proved acceptable 
as the only basis for retirement 
policy, the two-day conference ex- 
plored what other and additional yard- 
sticks there were, or needed to be 
developed, for determining how long 
and under what conditions older 
workers should continue in employ- 
ment or be retired. 

Following the meeting, Geneva 
Mathiasen, Secretary of the National 
Committee on the Aging, which with 
the McGregor Fund of Detroit had 
sponsored the meeting, pulled to- 
gether all the reports and much of 
the discussions into a single report 
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recently published under the title 
“Criteria for Retirement”. 


It was obvious to all attending the 
conference that they could not ex- 
pect to reach final conclusions, but 
rather that research and trial would 
be stimulated so that better plans 
might evolve in subsequent months 
or years. 

The composition of the book re- 
veals this inconclusiveness, but to 
Canadian students of this problem 
this is an advantage rather than a 
disadvantage, for its 233 pages con- 
tain a wealth of information in no 
way slanted in any given direction. 
The experts at the conference dis- 
agreed as often as they agreed, leav- 
ing most of the basic questions wide 
open for Canadian research and study 
in the light of the peculiarities of our 
own way of life. 

Even in presenting some general 
conclusions, the editor was forced 
to present both majority and minority 
opinions. However, there were some 
principles on which there was gen- 
eral agreement as follows: 


“1, That a_ selective retirement 
policy can be expanded in industry 
only proportional to the success of 
working out a method that will per- 
mit retention of the competent and 
retirement of the incompetent. 

“2, That any retirement policy, to 
be satisfactory, must be acceptable to 
both management and the employee. 
The worker’s performance and pro- 
ductivity on the job must be ade- 
quate, and continuation on, the job 
must contribute to the worker’s wel- 
fare without making undue demands 
on his health. 

“3, That chronological age will in- 
evitably continue to be one factor in 
consideration of retirement, regard- 
less of what other methods are used. 
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“4. That retirement, whether at a 
fixed or flexible age, presupposes pen- 
sion provisions related to previous 
income. 

“5. That a worker should have the 
right to retire at a given age if he 
desires to do so.” 

The foreword states that this book 
makes available the records of the 
first serious effort in the United 
States “to understand the effect in 
general and in detail of the present 
compulsory age retirement program 
upon the lives of individuals and upon 
the responsibilities of communities 
and the nation”. As such it cannot 
be ignored by anyone who wishes to 
understand and perhaps do some- 
thing about problems arising from the 
fact that we are living longer. 

Just to quote once more from the 
book: “In the final analysis, adjust- 
ment to old age is a fundamental 
problem for every individual. And 
in a culture such as ours with empha- 
sis on youth—on speed—the individual 
will need all the help that combined 
personal and social resources can 
muster if he is to maintain any status 
in the social structure, much less 
make his full contribution to the pro- 
ductive and cultural life of the 
country”. 

G. G. BLAcKBURN. 
Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Techniques of Student and Staff 
Supervision, reprinted from Social 
Casework. Family Service Associa- 
tion of America, 192 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 16, 1953. 80 
pp. Price $1.00. 

To review these eleven articles 
written by people well known 
throughout the field of social work 
is both a difficult and challenging 
assignment. The series includes dis- 
cussion of techniques of supervision, 
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ranging from the basis principles to 
their special application, considering 
both worker and student. 


To a comparative newcomer in 
supervision, such as myself, the pub- 
lication is most valuable. Certainly in 
perusing the articles, one receives a 
broad view of supervision that may 
not always appear as clearly in prac- 
tice. Too often the agency supervisor 
may not see the role of the student 
supervisor, or vice versa. If the 
agency supervisor is responsible for 
both staff and students, she may have 
difficulty in assessing her relationship 
and responsibility to each. 


Although these articles do not sug- 
gest specific answers to specific prob- 
lems (certainly an _ impossibility) 
they do present a base from which 
one may derive clarification of prin- 
ciples of supervision. 


Lucille Austin, in her article “Basic 
Principles of Supervision” points up 
that “the central responsibility of the 
supervisor is teaching, that is, parti- 
cipating in the professional education 
of students and in the professional 
development of agency staff mem- 
bers”. She maintains that the differ- 
ence between the supervision of 
students and of staff members “differs 
only in the point in which learning 
is taking place, and not in the appli- 
cation of a different set of principles 
and techniques”. This concise affir- 
mation may appear elementary; yet it 
is basic to all supervisory practice in 
any setting. 

This article and subsequent articles 
deal with the historical development 
and philosophy of supervision. 

Dr. Elizabeth Zetzel says in .“The 
Dynamic Basis of Supervision” that 
it is a “teaching situation of a very 
special kind”, and speaks of the emo- 
tional factors, positive and negative, 
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that are always present in the rela- 
tionship between the supervisor and 
those being supervised. Not only is 
the value of individual learning im- 
portant, but the strength of the 
agency is also maintained through 
careful supervision. 

Mary Hester suggests that the pur- 
pose of staff supervision in a social 
agency “is to promote the effective 
carrying out of the purpose for which 
the organization exists”. 


Five of the articles deal especially 
with student supervision—supervision 
of the experienced student, the rela- 
tionship of classroom teaching to 
field placement (from the standpoint 
of the teacher), the relationship of 
field placement to classroom teaching 
(from the standpoint of the super- 
visor), the content of first year field 
work in a case work setting, and the 
faculty consultant in relation to the 
social work student. 


I feel that this book has a definite 
place in agency and school. Experi- 
enced supervisors will welcome its 
compact setting forth of principles 
and practice; novice supervisors will 
find it most helpful in strengthening 
their foundations in a fascinating but 
often heavy professional responsi- 
bility. 

KATHERINE M. DuNNE. 
Maritime School of Social Work, 
Halifax. 


Child Psychotherapy, by R. S. 
Slavson. Columbia University Press, 
New York, (Oxford University 
Press, Toronto), 1952. 332 pp. Price 
$5.25. 

This book by S. R. Slavson is one 
of several recent volumes devoted to 
psychotherapy. It deals almost ex- 
clusively with work with pre--ado- 
lescent children. The author is al- 
ready well-known in the field of 
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group therapy, from which exper- 
ience he has drawn largely in his 
presentation. 

The first section of the book deals 
with child development; the second 
with deviations in child development 
under the heading of psychopathol- 
ogy, and includes a chapter on classi- 
ficatio nof children’s disorders. The 
third and largest section of the book 
is devoted to the art of psycho- 
therapy itself, not only the aims and 
means, but the qualifications of the 
therapist. Some thoughts on group 
psychotherapy have been included. 
It ends with a detailed case study of 
a nine-year-old boy. The role of the 
parents in work with children is dis- 
cussed. 

Slavson’s basic philosophy is essen- 
tially Freudian; but though his con- 
victions about Freudian psychology 
lead to statements which to some will 
sound too rigid and dogmatic, he 
nevertheless finds merit in other 
formulations regarding the child’s 
world to which he lends support. 

A few special labels and phrases he 
uses to describe certain aspects of 
psychopathology and certain tech- 
niques in psychotherapy may be new 
terms to most readers and will un- 
doubtedly have less meaning to the 
reader than they do to the author. 


The chapter on the role of the 
parent in the treatment program of 
the child deviates markedly from 
common child guidance practices in 
this country and indeed in many 
centres in the United States. 


The author distinguishes between 
parents who are seen for treatment 
and those who are seen for guidance. 
In guidance, “the interviews are pre- 
dominantly of a free association 
nature and deal with parallel or 
lateral matters and events” (in rela- 
tion to the child’s problems and 
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treatment). Guidance is used to help 
the parent to deal with the immed- 
iate problems in his life, while 
psychotherapy aims at “basic changes 
in the personality” through removing 
conflicts —— mainly in the un- 
conscious” 


The aims of psychotherapy are 
given as four: one, redistribution of 
the libido; two, strengthening the 
ego; three, correcting the structure 
of the superego; and four, correcting 
the self-image. The author describes 
the dynamics involved in the accomp- 
lishments of these objectives and 
points out many of the pitfalls. Treat- 
ment is seen as a long-term process 
in which one of the central factors 
is the analysis of the transference. 


This reviewer cannot agree with 
the author’s suggestions concerning 
the role of anxiety in children’s 
problems and _ its handling in the 
therapy situation. It is seen as a 
hinderance which must be removed, 
before the child can engage in a 
positive way in the therapy exper- 
ience, even by the use of a “seductive 
approach” if need be. It would seem 
that this would deprive the child of 
a valuable growth experience that 
comes from the opportunity of find- 
ing more effective ways of handling 
painful feeling. 

This book contains many valuable 
observations on child development 
and the dynamics of psychotherapy. 
There is a possibility that it may be 
somewhat confusing to the uninitiated 
who are looking for a “primer of 
psychotherapy”. I think it deviates 
sufficiently from the Canadian prac- 
tice, which is largely non-analytic, to 
make it a book which more interest- 
ing than useful. 

Ancus M. Hoop. 
Toronto Mental Health Clinic, 
Toronto. 
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Caseworker Wanted 


Professionally trained or ex- 
perienced worker to assist in all 
phases of the Society’s program. 
This position should be of inter- 
est to any worker who is willing 
to contribute to the develop- 
ment of the agency, its written 
policies, and establishment of 


good personnel practices. Please 
mention age, qualifications, re- 
ferences and salary expected in 
your application to: 


C. E. R. THomson 
Acting Superintendent 
Children’s Aid Society 

P.O. Box 183 
FORT FRANCES, Ont. 





BRIEF NOTICES 


Services for the Physically Handi- 
capped. United Nations, Depart- 
ment of Social Affairs, New York. 
(Toronto: Ryerson Press), 1954. 31 
pp. Price 25 cents. The National 
Co-ordinator of Civilian Rehabili- 
tation says “This, in my opinion, is 
one of the most helpful booklets 
ever issued on the subject of reha- 
bilitation of the disabled”. 


Manual of the Montreal Council 
of Social Agencies. Mimeo. 8 
chapters, with separate paging for 
each chapter to facilitate changes 
and additions. Price $4.00. “The 
purpose of this manual is to record 
as much information as_ possible 
about the operation of the Council 
and its office procedures.” Highly 
recommended as a model for agen- 
cies wishing to build up procedures 
manuals. 
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Outstanding New Publications 
CHILD PROTECTION IN CANADA... ..—..~SsO75 cents 


Necessary reading for social workers and board members of 

protection agencies, and enlightening reading for anyone else 

concerned with protecting children from neglect. It discusses 

modern casework practice in relation to protection work, gives 

a historical introduction and provides information about Can- 
; adian laws for child protection. 


STAFF MEETINGS ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ ‘ 25 cents 


Staff meetings can be a bane or a blessing, depending on how 
they are planned and conducted. This pamphlet tells how to 
make them a blessing. This is No. 3 of a series on Staff Develop- 
ment: the other two are A Program of Staff Development and 

: # Orientation, each 25 cents. For staff, executives and board mem- 
bers of social agencies. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL WELFARE . ; eae 4 30 cents 
A special number of Canadian Welfare, June 15, 1954. Gives a 
vivid picture of the problems, excitements and satisfactions of 
international welfare work. Thirteen articles, most of them illus- 
trated, by outstanding workers in the field. General article on 
UN welfare activities by Hugh Keenleyside. Reading list. 


DIRECTORY OF CORRECTIONAL SERVICES IN CANADA 35 cents 


A mimeographed directory of all correctional services in Canada, 
with the names of directors or wardens. The entries are grouped 
by provinces, with federal services and national voluntary agen- 
cies listed separately. French agencies are listed in French, English 
agencies in English, and federal agencies in both languages. 
Specially useful for police officers, lawyers, officials in corrections 
work, juvenile court judges, social agencies and welfare councils. 


) # SOCIAL WELFARE DEVELOPMENTS IN CANADA 1953-1954 

50 cents 
A mimeographed booklet outlining the new legislation for social 
welfare, provincial and federal, and describing new develop- 
ments in private and public agencies. Particularly valuable for 
students of social work, officials in government departments, and 
anyone else interested in social welfare advances during the past 
year. 


- 


DISCOUNTS ON BULK ORDERS 


6 to 24 copies: 10 per cent discount 
25 or more copies: 20 per cent discount 
(No discount on International Social Welfare) 


CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 
245 COOPER STREET 
OTTAWA 
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Campaign Dates 


October 4 to 15 
October 4 to 21 
October 4 to 23 
October 18 to 25 
October 4 to 16 


October 4 to 18 
October 


October 4 to 16 
October 4 to 21 
October 12 to 21 
October 
October 

October 4 to 12 
October 4 to 31 
October 1 to 18 
October 18 to 31 
October 12 

Oct. 11 to Nov. 1 
October 4 to 9 
October 4 to 30 


Sept. 27 to Oct. 7 
October 14 to 29 
Oct. 28 to Nov. 11 
Sept. 15 to Oct. 30 


October 4 
October 18 to 31 
Oct. 21 to Nov. 4 
Oct. 4 to Nov. 2 
October 4 to 23 


Oct. 24 to Nov. 8 
September 27 


October 


Sept. 27 to Oct.. 15 
October 4 to 31 


October 4 to 31 
October 4 to 27 
October 

October 4 to 23 


October 4 to 30 





